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Wuar will the “ Whigs” do at the present session of Congress 
—what will they say? Or rather what can they do—what can they 
say! ‘That is the question—and a question easier for us to put, 
than for them to answer. 

We shrewdly apprehend that not a few of their leading politicians 
will re-assemble within the halls of the Capitol, on the approaching 
“First Monday,” with feelings much akin to those with which that 
unfortunate day is regarded by reluctant school-boys all the world 
over, and which have gained for it the expressive soubriquet of 
“‘ Black Monday,” or, according to another equally common read- 
ing, “Blue Monday.” The latter color, perhaps, would be the most 
appropriate to its present application,—unless the combination of 
the two, forming that uncertain sort of double hue, a blue-black, 
might more expressively typify the present nondescript, indefinable 
ambiguity of their opinions and principles as a party. 

The memories of many of them, in the process of resuming their 
accustomed posts, must doubtless revert, by natural association, to 
the same occasion one little twelvemonth ago. The association of 
contrast is not less vivid and rapid in recalling the scenes and im- 
pressions of the past, than the association of similarity. The re- 
miniscence must be a most dismally unsatisfactory one; for if the 
enjoyment of present affluence is enhanced by the recollection of 
former distress, how sadly reversed the effect, of the contrast of 
present poverty with the boundless profusion of a former day— 
especially when that present poverty is unrelieved by the sustaining 
consolation of a good conscience ! 

They then came with bold and haughty front, like the giant ex- 
ulting in his might, which scorns and scoffs at the resistance to be 
anticipated from an enfeebled and exhausted foe. It must be con- 
fessed that they had the Administration indeed at sore disadvantage. 
There was the actual distress—the suspension—the stagnation of 
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industry and business, under the reaction of their former morbid 
state of excitement—the failure of the State bank “ Experiment” — 
the fulfilment of the threats of disaster so long and loudly thun- 
dered against it by the partisans of the Bank of the United States— 
the apparent necessity, to superficial thinkers, of a return to the 
protection of a powerful central “ regulator’’ to the disordered chaos 
of the paper currency—as strong a prima facie case against a do- 
minant party, as was ever made out, by an Opposition vigorous, 
eloquent, ingenious, and thoroughly versed in all the ad captandum 
arts of partisanship. There was the zeal of hope, now stimulated 
to a certainty of confidenee unknown before, by overwhelming tri- 
umphs in all the important popular elections, against the discourage- 
ment of division and universal disaster. Never, indeed, was an 
Administration more hard bested. Never did all circumstances 
combine to apply a more perfect test to the power of truth and prin- 
ciple, to sustain, single-handed, a cause seemingly abandoned to 
the destruction of the wrath to come, by every other auxiliary force 
or influence. 

But the Administration stood firm as the rock against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail. We cannot sufliciently express our 
admiration of that noble and gallant stand. It was one of those 
crises that occur but at rare intervals, and then teach men great 
lessons of political truth, worth the experience of centuries, and 
which remain forever stamped on a nation’s history in letters of 
living light. May those lessons be but rightly read and deeply felt. 
We have before given some general remarks on the lessons we 
have been taught by the severe ordeal of the late critical struggle, 
and shal] develope our views on the subject more fully in future 
Articles. Our present immediate purpose leads us in rather a dif- 
ferent direction. 

Overflowing as they were, at the commencement of the last ses- 
sion, with the amplest materials of partisan attack ; argument, in- 
vective, sarcasm, and all the terrors of panic in a highly excited 
state of the public mind, how sad, we repeat, the contrast which the 
Opposition orators must now experience, as they cast about for 
some ‘available’ means of prosecuting the contest, of which the 
present period again brings round the necessity of a renewal! 
Again we ask—and in all soberness and sincerity * only for infor- 
mation’’—what will they, what can they have tosay? We are in- 
deed at a Joss to conjecture ; and verily fear that, for very lack even 
of the slender material usually requisite for the purpose, there will 
be a lamentable falling off in those copious torrents of Whig elo- 
quence which have been wont to flood the country, at every ses- 
sion, with such a deluge of rhetoric. We shall not again witness 
the spectacle of last winter, when some three or four scores of 
bursting orators were to be seen, ranged around in concentric horse- 
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shoe curves,—like so many bottles of spruce-beer, or ginger-pop, 
straining at their corks, on a sultry summer’s day, with all the fury 
of the frothy effervescence ‘ cabin’d, crib’d, confined’ within them 
—each ready with his thunderbolt to hurl, flashing and pealing, 
upon the devoted head of this most patient of Administrations; and 
each tormented with anxiety lest the favorable hour should escape 
him, and all the patriotic eloquence of wrath, intended to electrify 
all “ Bunkum,” should die away, for want of a satisfactory oppor- 
tunity of getting the floor, ‘unsyllabled, unsung!’ A very ‘ifferent 
spectacle, we venture to predict, will the Speaker have to look round 
upon at the present session; and as we have often before looked 
with commiseration upon his unfortunate position, we now tender 
him our sincere congratulation upon the agreeable contrast to be 
anticipated. 

If we cannot answer the question, of what they will say, it is 
easy to answer that, of what they will not and cannot say. 

Shall we hear again for example, of the ruin brought upon the 
country by the ignorant “tampering” of this reckless and profligate 
Administration? Shall we again be pointed to a depreciated cur- 
rency, an annihilated commerce, a paralyzed industry, an universal 
distress and distrust, and hear that Administration charged with all 
the guilt, and held to all the responsibility of this sudden complication 
of disaster? Shall we again be referred to the sweeping series 
of Whig triumphs, in all parts of the Union, as that universal sen- 
tence of condemnation against the men and measures of the Demo- 
cratic party, which was to be regarded as decisive of the truth of 
the charges urged against them, and of the ignominious fate which 
was soon to visit them witha just, though long delayed retribution ? 
Shall we hear these strings again harped on as of old? Alas, they 
are too far gone, with time and usage, to yield any more the elo- 
quent music of their first freshness! All this was then urged, 
powerfully, ingeniously, brilliantly—whi'e the people was still 
groaning under the actual distress—while the Administration thus 
charged was still refusing to lend itself to any of the temporary 
palliatives, for which the suffering interests were so loudly clamor- 
ing. and was insisting on following out the same policy to a still 
further developement of its principles. Yet has it all failed—and, 
worse than failure, has recoiled upon the party that then so vehe- 
mently urged these topics. It is evident that the giant of Demo- 
cracy, cast for a season to the ground, has gathered itself up with a 
renewed vigor drawn from the bosom of its mother earth. The 
charges were made and met, under every circumstance favorable to 
the accuser and hostile to the accused ; and it is manifest that the 
verdict is already made up, as one of acquittal. The issue was 
joined on such ground that no middle alternative remained. The 
one party or the other was right, the decision of which in favor of 
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either must cast upon the other an overwhelming weight of odium 
from which it could never hope to recover. The long protracted cam- 
paign of political warfare had plainly reached its close ; the balance 
so long held in doubtful suspense could not now but settle itself 
decisively ; and the one party or the other must be left in undisputed 
possession of the whole field of contest. This truth does not admit 
of question. The spell of Jacksonism was broken. There were 
no longer any adventitious circumstances to bias the public judg- 
ment, in favor of the Administration, or the substantial merits of the 
great issue between the parties—no enthusiasm of personal popu- 
larity--no delusive paper-money prosperity—none of the consoli- 
dated organization of a great majority, continuing to retain the as- 
cendency because once possessed of it. ‘The Administration a year 
ago was unquestionably in a minority—perhaps we may even safely 
say, in a small minority—over the Union. A Presidential election 
at that period would have hurled it out of power, and would have 
éarried in the Opposition almost by acclamation. We have more 
than once, during the course of the year, made the same admission. 
If, now, under such relative circumstances, an Administration so 
situated should be seen maintaining an unquailing front—exhibiting 
an unwavering confidence of ultimate triumph——meeting and re- 
pelling every charge, and hurling them back on its assailants— 
justifying itself fully by profound and thorough argument on the 
principles involved on the controversy at issue, and proving, from 
the very catastrophe unjustly imputed to its misconduct, the sound- 
ness of its views and the wisdom of earrying them still further out 
into practice—and then, within one short year, gradually but surely 
recovering itself from the first shock of the tempest—not only 
saving itself from destruction, and maintaining its ground, but re- 
gaining much that it had lost, and working its way upward from 
minority to majority—exhibiting every where immense gains over 
the results of the elections of last year--recovering Democratic 
States then lost, and even winning over States that had been under 
the sway of Federalism from time immemorial—what candid ob- 
server, we ask, on such a spectacle, can deny the complete triumph 
of that Administration; a triumph establishing its ascendency on 
an impregnable basis, and the overwhelming overthrow of that 
Opposition, an overthrow to be soon followed, of certain necessity, 
by its inevitable dissolution. 

We may safely, then, assume that these topics will be virtually 
abandoned. They have been already strained to the utmost, and 
have proved but “ Love’s Labor Lost.’’ Again to serve up that 
same crambe bis recocta would be too nauseating to the stomach of 
the public sense; and certainly if not effectual last year, but little 
is to be hoped from a repetition of the dose at the present time. 
For it is fairly to be presumed, that if its operation has hitherto 
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been to gain over to the Administration States long bitterly hostile 
to it, and to enable it to recover the States lost last year, (with the 
exception of one, in which, however, the Whig majority has been 
reduced about siz thousand) the only effect of its continuance must 
be to complete the recovery of that one, within the course of ano- 
ther revolution of the Earth around the Sun. . 

These topics being, then, exhausted and unavailable, what mate- 
rial will remain for the exercise of that eloquence, whose thunders 
have so often reverberated amidst the multiplied echoes of the Hall of 
Representatives? It is plainly impossible to get up another panic ; 
and unless an auspicious fortune throw into the midst some minor 
apples of discord, on incidental questions that may chance to arise, 
such Whig orators as are determined to make speeches of some 
sort or other, will find themselves reduced, for very dearth of some- 
thing to say, to congratulate the Administration on the happy effects 
of its firm attitude, and of the public sentiment which it stimulated ; 
in forcing the banks from behind their “‘ cotton-bags,’’ compelling 
a resumption of specie payments and reviving the healthy business 
of the country, some years earlier, in all probability, than would 
have been the case, had it yielded to the clamors of the Opposition, 
and the demands of the moneyed and mercantile interests, at the 
period of the suspension. This would be a topic worthy of their 
eloquence and their liberality, and we beg leave particularly to com- 
mend it to their attention. 

It is not more easy to anticipate what they will do, than what they 
will say. One thing is very certain—that they cannot rest for 
another session on the same ground that they occupied through the 
two last, that of inertia, of doing nothing, and suffering nothing to 
be done by the Administration. The period within which mere 
temporizing expedients might profess some show of decency, has 
gone by. The banks have resumed, and healthy confidence is re- 
stored. Business has revived. No farther excuses are possible for 
the postponement of action, and for confining the efforts of the 
Opposition to the simple frustration of the destructive fury of the 
Administration. They must now come forth openly and manfully, 
and stand on the merits of their own measures, and no longer on 
the mere negative ground of opposing those of their adversaries. 
Their two sections, of National Bank Whigs and State Bank Conser- 
vatives, must now come together, and on comparing notes must set- 
tle between themselves upon which of their respective lines of 
policy they will uuite. The issue can no longer remain “ Sub- 
Treasury or No Sub-Treasury,” but must be, positively and distinct- 
ly, between the former on the one hand, and a National Bank, or 
else a State Bank system, on the other. This can no longer be 
avoided, no longer procrastinated. They cannot again leave the 
public treasury in its present unsettled and exposed condition, with 
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very inadequate provisions of law for its security, and dependent 
mainly on Executive responsibility. ‘They cannot do so without a 
virtual confession of that mere dishonest factiowsness of opposition, 
which would revolt the blindest of the partisans they are yet able 
to delude. 

And which of the two can they take? Is it to be expected that 
the main bulk of their party will yield to the handful of Conserva- 
tives whose importance has consisted solely in the ability which the 
peculiar relations of parties have given them, for a time, of easting 
the nicely suspended balance in favor of the Opposition? Can the 
former forget and unsay all their speeches of the last three or four 
years preceding the suspension? Can they take up the “ Pet Bank” 
System after it has proved by experience the truth of the worst an- 
ticipations of evil, with which they themselves so long and loudly 
under other circumstances, denounced it? or can they again take it 
as they before offered, confessedly as a “half-way” gradation to a 
National Bank, for the express purpose of forcing the country upon 
the latter by a repetition of its own disastrous failure?) They can- 
not take it at all. It would be too gross and too flagrant a contempt 
ef all honesty and consistency. Or even if thus assumed, it will 
be plainly impossible to escape any longer the explicit and direct 
statement of the issue, as between the Independent Treasury and @ 
National Bank. 

To this complexicn it must come at last. And yet om the other 
hand, how is that any more possible than the other alternative?) A 
proposition of that character could scarcely command mach more 
than one-third of either branch of Congress, when two-thirds of 
both would be requisite to carry it. The favor it would be likely to 
experience at the hands of the people may be sufficiently inferred 
from the pains which that party have recently taken to disavow its 
responsibility. Dare the Conservatives yet come out openly on 
this ground, before the spring elections, if previous to the late elec- 
tions the Whig convention at Utica, New York, in sole reference to 
them felt itself compelled to disclaim it. They will not dare to do 
so, though that will not avail to arrest the ripening of the question, 
which must simplify itself, more and more plainly every day, down 
to the single leading issue already stated. 

In the actual impossibility, then, which exists, of an union of the 
two sections of the Opposition upon any other measure,—and the 
equal impossibility of again adjourning without establishing some 
legalized system for the administration of the public finanees, with- 
out openly forfeiting whatever portion of public respect or confi- 
dence yet remains to them as a party,—we cannot see what the 
Whigs can or will do, but to suffer the Independent Treasury bill 
to pass. It is certainly an embarrassing and mortifying position 
for them to occupy, but what alternative is there open to them? 
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Something must be done—the Administration offers a positive mea- 
sure—and they cannot choose but either to accept it, or offer a sub- 
stitute; and bitter as may be the necessity of the former, it is less 
hard for them to bear, in the present state of things, than the onus 
of the latter. We cannot, therefore, but think it extremely probable 
that the Congress which has twice rejected the Executive proposi- 
tions for the independence of the Treasury, will not terminate 
its political existence on the fourth of March next, without an ac- 
knowledgment of its own former error, by establishing the same 
as the law of the land, confining their opposition to the mere mod- 
ification of some of its stronger features. 

In their internal concerns they appear to be placed in circum- 
stances of no less embarrassment than those already adverted to, in 
their open relations with the Democratic party and the country. 
Their Presidential convention is to assemble in September of next 
year, and the present session must be so managed as to restore some 
degree of harmony to their distracted counsels on this subject. Last 
year all appeared straight and smooth. ‘The name of Mr. Clay then 
blazed on high, resplendent with triumph, and eclipsing all imagin- 
able pretensions on the part of inferior competitors. 


Sicut inter ignes 








Luna minores. 


Mr. Clay’s enjoyment of his palmy pride of place, in the ranks 
of his party, was manifest on a thousand occasions. It is still 
fresh in the memory of all who will now have to look upon him in 
the very different light of his present position. There was then a 
boldness in his bearing, a triumph in his eye, an exulting confidence 
in all his words and acts, which attested the intensity of his enjoy- 
ment of even that distant approach to the consummation of his long 
deferred and often baffled hopes. He seemed then nearer to that 
long coveted prize than he had ever been before—than he can ever 
be again. Alas, for the fleeting character of human enjoyments! 
Thus passeth away the glory of the earth! Confident in the posi- 
tion of his party, Mr. Clay, at the last session—by way of securing 
iis prominence and ascendancy in it, by placing himself still more 
unequivocally than before at the very head of counter-revolution 
which he supposed triumphant in favor of a National Bank,—brought 
forth his great projet de loi, of a new one with enlarged capital 
and an altered location. Yet we have seen the Whig party, in the 
very State whose attachment was to be secured to himself by this 
magnificent bid, undertaking to disavow a National Bank! Mr. 
Clay has overleaped himself, and fallen on ‘t’other side!’ Itisa 
bad combination, unprincipled ambition with too bold and sanguine 
a temperament. If he was an “unavailable” before, by this very 
move designed to perfect the fancied strength of his position, he 
has made himself still more so. Not only is it perfectly manifest 
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that the Whig candidate for the succession to the Presidency can- 
not have the slightest chance of success, but equally that Mr. Clay 
is no longer even the candidate of this party. It is plain that he 
must again bend his high-reaching spirit; and, still bitterer neces- 
sity! in favor either of the one he most despises, or the one he most 
hates! 

But is so proud and soaring a spirit to be thus tamed and yoked, 
without a struggle? We confidently answer, no. If he cannot be 
the first in the nation, Henry Clay will not surrender the position 
of the first in his party, without an effort to retain it which will 
agitate and embarrass it in no inconsiderable degree. He cannot 
avert his fate, but he will not fall unresisting,—perhaps not un- 
avenged; and, like the perishing strong man of old, we bid those 
beware who would mock him between the pillars of their gates! 

For our own part we regret it. There is a something bold and 
manly and dashing about Mr. Clay which awakens a certain sort of 
admiration even in the minds of those who most condemn both his 
principles and his want of principle. If he is a mere political 
gambler, he at least plays a gallant and gentlemanly game, “ brag- 
ging”’ daringly, dexterously, and high. There is not much cant 
about him, comparatively with most of the politicians of his time 
and his party; and when he does assume it, to impose upon the 
‘‘swinish multitude’? at a distance the affectation is made so 
transparent to those about him, and the burlesque so open and 
broad, that it loses the effect of hypocrisy, and is half forgiven, 
as being rather a good joke, on the part of one not professing 
any other maxim than that “all is fair in politics,” than as being 
a piece of personal dishonesty, to be reprobated in the same 
manner as in the case of any other man. We have therefore a 
certain kind of liking for Mr. Clay, and should regret to witness the 
mortification which must attend his dethronement from the place 
in his party that he occupied so proudly last year. And since the 
slight rally of encouragement afforded to the Whigs by the result 
of the New York Election, may still, it is to be presumed, induce 
them to attempt to contest the next Presidential Election (contrary 
to all the apparent probabilities before it took place) we should vastiy 
prefer to see it done under something more than a mere man of 
straw for a leader. 

And moreover, we assure our friends the Whigs, in all sincerity, 
that Mr. Clay is still, after all, their strongest man; and if they 
feel confident of being a fourth time beaten under him, it is the mis- 
fortune and weakness of their cause, and no individual fault of his, 
relatively to the other members of his party. Destitute as he is of 
a chance at the South, weak as he has become at the West, in some 
portions of the North he does possess a certain kind of popularity 
with his party to which his humble competitor of North Bend can 
make no pretension; and for him they may yet be willing to make 
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a struggle, which, made in behalf of one for whom they them- 
selves do not affect to dissemble their contempt, would be spirit- 
less and feeble indeed. And certainly in the recent demonstra- 
tion of the exact measure of his strength in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, General Harrison has clearly forfeited all that claim on 
the Whig party which he before derived from his political 
insignificance, and his comparative freedom from personal objee- 
tion. He was, before, the candidate of mere opposition,—the 
representative of nothing but of the mere negative prejudice against 
the Administration, on the part of a large proportion of the Whig 
party, growing out of the long and embittered political struggles of 
late years. But we have already seen that, from the progress of 
the contest and the development of the issues between the two 
parties, the Whigs can no longer occupy that mere negative ground. 
In the nature of things it is impossible. They must either virtually 
abandon the contest, which we have no doubt they would have 
done, but for the unexpected encouragement of the late New York 
election ; or they must enter into it manfully on the strength of 
avowed principles and measures, of some sort or other. If they 
again shrink from that course, and again go through the campaign 
of another Presidential canvass not as a party, but as a mere oppo- 
sition, which is clearly nothing more nor less than a mere faction, 
they cannot fail to encounter an overthrow still more easy, inglo- 
rious, and decisive of their political fate. 

It would be difficult, then, to conceive a state of circumstances 
more embarrassing to a party than those under which the Whigs 
come to the Capitol at the present session, to meet their Democratic 
opponents face to face before the nation. All their old arguments 
exhausted or exploded—their charges repulsed and rebuked by a 
grand popular movement in favor of the Administration, too unequi- 
vocal to admit of serious question—the impossibility of longer post- 
poning the adoption of some positive and decisive position, and the 
equal impossibility of agreeing upon one, or of venturing to assume 
it, if agreed upon,—dissension distracting their counsels from within, 
from the simple want of any principle of union, and hopeless im- 
practibility staring them in the face in every direction in which they 
might attempt a distinct movement—we again ask, unenlightened 
by the most candid reflections we can bestow on the subject, what 
can they say, what can they do? and must be content to await pa- 
tiently the answer that time alone can bring to the question. 
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DIDIER’S YEAR IN SPAIN. 


THERE is perhaps no country in the world whose national char- 
acter has been so little understood as that of Spain. This very 
interesting work, which has recently. been published in Paris, 
throws considerable light upon a subject of the highest interest, at 
a moment when this singular nation is convulsed by a civil war, 
marked by the most uncommon and opposite features of ferocity 
and heroism. It is a subject of much regret that the modern lite- 
rature of France is so little known or appreciated in this country. 
Apart from the more cultivated natives of the country, resident 
among us, a very limited circle here, only, is acquainted with its 
richness and variety, and few indeed of the numerous important 
works which are continually appearing in Paris, in every branch 
of science and literature, ever reach our shores, much less become 
known to the mass of our population. 

A few extracts, translated from the work of an intelligent and 
accurate observer, as we turn over its pages, will give to our read- 
ers, for instance, some new and interesting glimpses of Spanish 
history and politics, from a quarter where, we venture to say, a 
large proportion of them would not have become acquainted with 
them, and the touching details of the Young Napoleon’s short and 
mournful destiny, which we gave ina late number from the well 
known work of Montbel, were found to possess as much freshness 
of interest and attraction, as if the palace doors of the child of des- 
tiny had then first been opened to the imagination of every reader. 
Again and again, we shall return to the stores of French literature. 

The first volume contains a narrative of the author’s arrival at 
Barcelona; an account of Saragossa, Madrid, and Toledo; portraits 
of the most distinguished members of the Spanish Ministry, during 
the last century, and a sketch of the events that have taken place 
since the marriage of Ferdinand VII. with Christina, now Regent. 

We will begin our extracts with the following remarks on the 
capital of Catalonia: 

“Barcelona bears some resemblance to Palermo; but, as far as manners, customs, 
and civilization are concerned, is to Spain, what Milan is to Italy. Since the decay 
of Cadiz, it has been the principal commercial town of the peninsula. It surpasses 
the capital in wealth and elegance. It is, of all the Spanish towns, that in which the 
theatre is the most constantly attended. The opera is often well organized ; but they 
have little national music. Rossini reigns as an absolute master over the hearts of 
the Catalonian dilettanti. "The Barcelonian is essentially maritime. He is adven- 


turous and loves the sea; the greater part of the emigrants, who, during the last 
century, went to seek their fortune in the Indies, were natives of Barcelona.” 


*Une année en Espagne, par Charles Didier, 2 Tomes.—Paris, 1838. 
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After remaining thirty-eight hours at Barcelona, the author pro- 
ceeded to Bruch, a miserable village which derives its whole celebri- 
ty from the Benedictine convent in its vicinity. 


“The guide I hired at Bruch,” says M. Didier, “is, I think, the personification 
of a Spanish peasant. Before setting off, he had prudently provided himself with 
a leathern bottle of wine. When he became hungry, he, with a very nonchalant 
air, made me a sign to stop, and seating himself by the road side, took a piece of 
bread, and a handful of nuts, out of his portmantle, which he quietly ate, not for- 
getting to invite me to share in his frugal repast. There is something in this sans- 
géne that pleases me, for it proceeds from u feeling of pride and of personal dignity 
that is noble in itself, and that seldom disgusts one with low and servile obsequiousness, 
False shame is unknown in Spain. The poorest peasant speaks to the king without 
being abashed; but notwithstanding the ease and freedom of his manners, he pos- 
sesses uncommon tact, and never infringes on the rules of politeness and respectful 
reserve. You never have to dread his becoming indiscreet or troublesome from being 
treated with familiarity.” 


M. Didier, although a Christinos, gives no very flattered por- 
trait of the Queen Regent. Of her daughter, the innocent Isa- 
bella, he says: 

“Tt is a singular, and, truth to tell, ridiculous sight, to see the monarchy of Charles 
V., the monarchy of Spain, and of the Indies, represented by a doll, four years old, 
who has been taught to smile and bow. I saw her infantine Majesty driving on the 


Prado. She wore an immense hat and blue feathers that threatened to crush her, 
She is exceedingly like her father, and looks like a little old woman.” 


Solemn illustration of human folly! In this country, where the 
divine principles of Democracy have made the once awful mysteries 
of Government as simple as the parent’s control of his child, and 
rendered every man of the land’s millions, a participant of the na- 
tional sovereignty, it seems almost as impossible to believe that 
millions of rational and educated human beings, are so firmly per- 
suaded of the Divine right of this poor infant to rule over them,—so 
devout in the belief that Heaven has endowed it with a sacred 
knowledge of the arcana of government for ever occluded to them- 
selves, that blood has been spilt like water, and years of national 
horrors, wretchedness, and crime, have been endured like a fate and 
a necessity, to secure to her the throne and the perpetual privilege 
of monarchy without molestation—as it was for the Japanese Em- 
peror of old, to credit the first Dutch voyager’s relation that once 
every year in his country the water became so hard that men and 
horses could walk over it in security. And is not the same specta- 
cle, ina state of peace and harmony, witnessed also in England, 
the honored land of our fathers, exulting under the Heaven-born 
sway of a young woman who, under a better political system, would 
be deemed trusted to the extent of her capacity, were she to have 
the management of her household. In Thibet the grand Llama, is 
viewed with the same reverence and allegiance, and wields as much 
power, as beneficially, certainly, for the happiness of the governed. 
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© The author’s judgment of the Spanish character, is, we think, 
correct, and appears to account for the duration of the present 
struggle, and the apparent indifference manifested by the mass of 
the nation as to the ultimate success of Carlos or Christina. 


“The Spaniard does not see what he can win or lose by the triumph of either 
party. He will stand by the window to see Isabella or Don Carlos pass; he has 
no more sympathy with one than with the other; he has always been so badly 
governed that he has no hope of being well governed. Any government seems to 
him an evil, and the consequence of this is, that he has become resigned to it as we 
are resigned to sickness, death, or any other evil. As to civil war, he bears it as he 
bore the cholera. It seems as if so slow and deliberate a people ought, by way of 
compensation, to be an extremely reflecting and provident people, but quite the con- 
trary; no one in this country calculates, every one acts from impulse.” 


The second volume of M. Didier’s work contains a short bio- 
graphical notice of Mina and Zumalacarregui; an account of the 
Spanish Government during the last century; a visit to Seville, 
etc., together with much curious and general information as to the 
present state of Spain. Among the sketches given of the most 
distinguished members of the Cortes, we select the following of 
Martinez de la Rosa: 


“ Martinez de la Rosa was born at Granada, in 1788, and possesses all the flowery 
and flowing eloquence of his countrymen. He early began the study of the law, 
and the French invasion of 1808 found him occupying a professor’s chair at Grana- 
da. When this city was taken by the French, the young professor found a refuge 
at Cadiz, the last and inviolable sanctuary of Spanish independence, where he 
wielded his pen in the most sacred of causes. He abstained from mixing in all 
public affairs until 1813, when he was named deputy of the Cortes, by his native 
town. The national assembly, which at first met at Cadiz, was transferred to 
Madrid, after the retreat of the French army, where it continued its sittings for 
some time. After the return of Ferdinand, Martinez was one of the first victims 
offered to the ingratitude of the royal perjuror. After having languished for two 
years in imprisonment, he was transported, without trial, and by means of a simple 
lettre de cachet, to the African fortress of Penan de Velez, an unhealthy rock, where 
he lived, or rather vegetated, for four long years, when the revolution of 1820 re- 
leased him,*and a government vessel brought him in triumph to his country. He- 
was reélected by the town of Granada, and appeared once more in the Cortes. He 
took his seat among the moderate party, and inspired Ferdinand with sufficient con- 
fidence to induce him to confide the reins of government to those hands he had for- 
merly loaded with fetters. Martinez was named minister of foreign affairs and en- 
trusted with the formation of the cabinet. He fulfilled this duty, but without suc- 
cess. His resignation became indispensable, and he gave it five months after enter- 
ing the ministry, (July, 1822.) He then gave a proof of disinterestedness which en- 
titled him to that reputation he has since enjoyed. When he left the ministry, the 
official Gazette announced that he had refused the emoluments of his place and given 
them tothe treasury. Another incident made considerable noise in the foreign news- 
papers. Martinez was accused of having, in concert with Ferdinand, meditated an 
arbitrary act against the constitution of 1812, which he desired to replace by a char- 
ter and two legislative chambers. The execution of this plan had already began. 
The Royal Guard rose in insurrection, but was put down by the National Guard. 
The resignation of Martinez soon followed this event. Thus, even in 1822, he 
showed considerable lukewarmness as to revolutionary ideas. The second restora- 
tion was more indulgent to him than the first; he was not even exiled. He volun- 
tarily went to Italy, and from thence to Paris, where he gave himself up to literary 
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pursuits, and was considered by his countrymen as entirely independent of politics. 
He took no share in the expedition of 1830, and soon after returned to Spain. * * * * 

In less stormy times, Martinez de la Rosa would have made an excellent minister 
of the fine arts or public worship, but he was never destined to be placed at the head 
of a revolution. He is an honest man, but not a statesman, not even a man of busi- 
ness. His is not the talent of action, nor the instinct of reform. He is not so blind 
as not to see the abuses under which Spain labors; but he fears using the axe; he 
yentures to touch nothing with the hand of reform, because he fears being compelled 
to touch every thing. His eloquence is pompous; to exhibit it he requires the ex- 
citement of the forum; in a drawing-room he has no conversation. He has a bad 
memory and is obstinate, which two circumstances do not facilitate business. 

On his return to Madrid, after an excursion to Valencia and Seville, M. Didier 
found that the ministry had resigned. Waldes has been named minister of war, but 
what will he, what can he do? His administration will be upright but powerless, I 
fear. It is not the minister who reigns, it is the army of official clerks. The minis- 
ter issues orders, or signs a law voted by the Cortes, and then lies down to rest, be- 
lieving that he has done something, while in reality he has done nothing. If the 
ordinance or law does not suit these tenants of the bureaux ( and as they live upon 
abuses it may readily be imagined what laws suit them) it might as well not be 
passed; they have a thousand ways to prevent its being put into execution. Thus, 
in Spain, a law is often but a sheet of paper. I often see a young poet, a man of 
talent, but rather hotheaded, who has been exiled these three months, but who, never- 
theless, goes to every ball, and meets Martinez de la Rosa every day on the Prado 
the fashionable walk of Madrid. The minister gives orders but it is thus they are 
executed. Valdes is minister, but how can he make war? Can he conjure up an 
army by magic? Can he coin money from the rocks of Navarre? Money is want- 
ing—men are wanting; and besides, that almost supernatural enthusiasm, which 
alone leads a nation through a revolution, and which performed the miracles of the 
French republic.” 


M. Didier then goes on to say that he believes in the possibility 
of Don Carlos taking Madrid, but that even should he enter that 
city, he could not remain there. 


“ His reign, however, should it last but a day, would be a great calamity for Spain, 
where vengeance is implacable, and reaction horrible, but still, this calamity would 
be useful, by uniting in a compact body all the fractions of Spanish democracy, 
which are now dispersed and divided. An absolute government is no longer possi- 
ble in Spain, and however contradictory may appear to be the scene offered by the 
peninsula, it will forever remain the domain of liberal ideas. I feel, therefore, no 
anxiety as to the final result of the struggle; the dogged perseverance of Don Car- 
los is in vain. The lukewarmness of the people for the cause of the Queen does not 
prove that they feel any devotion for Don Carlos; with few exceptions, the nation is 
neutral; now neutrality is notsympathy. An incontrovertable fact; one which has 
been proved by events, is, that if the Spanish nation has not yet rallied visibly to 
the new social order, it has, at least, completely separated itself from the ancient, 
It is in a state of doubt, of transition; it is deliberating before taking a decisive step. 
It takes its time for that, as for every thing; and when it has taken a resolution it 
need only breathe on the civil war in order to extinguish it.” 


The following remarks on Count Toreno, written at the time 
when ‘ie took the place of Martinez de la Rosa, may interest our 
readers: 

“Some days before his fall, Martinez had solicited the intervention of the French. 
As soon as Toreno entered the cabinet, he renewed this request, which was refused. 


With the loss of the hope of foreign intervention, Toreno lost courage, and felt that 
he could no longer retain his post. But, to tell the truth, had Toreno undertaken the 
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direction of affairs earlier ; had he obtained the intervention, his reign would still 
have been transitory. ‘Toreno is not the man of a revolution; he is sceptical and not 
ambitious. Without that firm conviction which produces civil virtues, he does not 
heartily embrace public principles, nor seriously embark in the public cause. Toreno, 
I repeat, is not ambitious. He does not aspire to power. He loves it not. Now am- 
bition is a necessary virtue for a statesman; it is almost indispensable in any high 
social position; it is ambition which makes a great minister; it is ambition which 
triumphs over difficulties; it is by means of this passion that a name is imprinted on 
he rock of ages, and that the world is shaken; without ambition there are no durat 
ble conceptions, no firm devotion to any cause, no great designs, no powerful execu- 
tion! But here, be it understood, I speak not of that vulgar ambition that destroyed 
the temple of Ephesus. The love of notoriety is but an inferior appetite. Ambition 
is another thing! It is Julius Cesar who pursues one only object for fifteen years ; 
and then in the field of Pharsalia breaks the Roman patriciate; it is Richelieu who 
sees the end he proposes to himself, and marches steadily on to it; he dies, but with 
him expires the French aristocracy; he leaves the people and the throne; it is Na- 
poleon who places the people on the throne, and inoculates Europe with plebian 
royalty. Such is ambition! and it is a ray of this ardent flame of life that I would 
wish to see in Toreno. I would, that the regeneration of Spain should be his con- 
stant idea; that he should devote himself to it, that he should resolve to accomplish 
it at any price. But he is not anxious to acquire fame by performing a glorious 
work. Besides he does not love Spain sufficiently. Accustomed, during his long 
exile, to European customs, his country seems to him barbarous, and so much behind 
all others, that he despairs of it. Such are the faults of Toreno.” 

Here our space compels us to close our translations from this 


valuable little work. We refer those of our readers who may 
wish to know more of it, to the original, which we doubt not can 


be readily procured. 


SONNET 


THE DISTANT LAND. 


Ask him, if in that land beyond the sea 
Which I have pictured in my mind so fair, 
With fragrant hills and skies forever clear,— 
Ask him, if in that land of melody 
He pines to tread these quiet vales with me! 
If the warm spring, the ever balmy air, 
All that he sees, all that he smiles on there, 
Awaken still the fount of memory ! 
Ask him, if in the lonesome hour of night 
He seeks the shadow of some silent grove, 
To whisper in that pale and holy light 
Fond thoughts of endless and unconquered love! 
Oh, ask him this, and tell him from my sight 
Nor time, nor power, his image can remove. 
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MEXICO AND TEXAS.* 


ARTICLE SECOND.—MANIFESTO OF GENERAL SANTA ANNA. 


In our former article upon the Campaign in Texas, in 1836, we 
drew largely upon “ The Diary” of General Urrea, a publication 
marked by all the blunt honesty of the soldier, and bearing upon it 
the impress of manliness and truth. We now enter upon the 
examination of a document, the characteristics of which are the 
very reverse of all that we felt called upon to commend in the 
former publication. The “ Manifesto” of General Santa Anna has 
more the air of a piece of special pleading, painfully and cautiously 
elaborated in the closet, than the strait-forward story of a soldier, 
penned in haste upon the drum-head, and amidst the tumult of the 
tented field. At every page, we are reminded of the wary policy 
of one who is studious to make the best of a bad cause, and com- 
pelled to mask the poverty of his reasoning under a profusion of 
rhetorical phrase, and periods rounded for effect. In a word, his 
composition smells more of the lamp, than of honest gunpowder. 
For instance, he talks of “la fortuna, y ella sola, cortd las dlas & 
la victoria que nos venia 4 aleanzar,” (fortune, and she alone, clip- 
ped the wings of that victory which was just alighting upon us ;) the 
very plain and simple fact that Thompsontown was too important a 
post to leave in the hands of the enemy, figures thus: “ En Tomp- 
son estuba aun la urna del destino, y quise apoderarme de sus 
decretos,’’ (in Thompson stood the urn of destiny, and I wished to 
possess myself of its decrees ;) but ere we reach the close of the 
sentence the trope is changed, and we have “me fué imposible a- 
siresa ancora de salvacion,” (it was impossible for me to grasp 





* Diario Militar del General Jose Urrea, durante la Primera Campana de Tejas.— 
Victoria de Durango, 1836. 

( Military Diary of General Jos. Urrea, during the first Texas Campaign.) 

Manifesto que de sus Operaciones en la Campana de Tejas, y en su Cautiverio 
dirige a sus conciudadanos, el General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna.— Vera 
Cruz, 1837. 

( Manifesto of operations in the Campaign in Texas, andjof his captivity, ad- 
dressed to his fellow-citizens by General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. } 

Eposician de los operaciones en la Campana de Tejas, del General D. Vicente 
Filisola.— Mejico, 1837. 

(Exposition of operations in the Campaign of Texas, by General D. Vincent 
Filisola. ) 
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this anchor of salvation.) The battle of San Jacinto is characterized 
as ‘“‘los mismos escombros donde se quiere sepultar mi gloria,” 
(the very ruins under which it was sought to entomb my glory. ) 
He describes himself as “* mas dcsdichado que Manlio, acusado ante 
el pueblo Romano, las heridas recibidas por la patria, lejos de pro- 
curarme una absolucion injusta de un crimen cierto, son ellas iis- 
mas al recibirlas y al curarlas, los delitos de que tengo que vindi- 
carme,’”’ (more unhappy than Manlius, accused before the Roman 
people,—the wounds received for my country, far from procuring an 
unjust absolution for a crime that was certain, are themselves, at 
the very moment I was receiving and dressing them, the delinquen- 
cies from which I have to vindicate myself.) Certain scribes in 
the Mexican newspapers had taken it into their heads to compare 
Santa Anna to Napoleon, and he takes cares to let us know the 
fact : “ Algun periodista sofid comparar mis campafias 4 las de Napo- 
leon, y mis enemigos esperaban que la de Tejas me seriatan funesta, 
como al héroe Corso la de Rusia,” (some periodical writer 
bethought himself of comparing my campaigns to those of Napo- 
leon, and my enemies hoped that that of Texas would prove as 
fatal to me, as that of Russia to the Corsican hero;) all this is 
curious, but the effect which he gravely describes these evil wishes 
of his enemies as producing on his mind, is still more so; “era 
para mi una inagotable fuente de reflecsiones desconsolatorias,”’ (it 
was to me an inexhaustible source of desolating reflection. ) 
Speaking of his imprisonment in Texas, he has the following 
flourish : ‘Yo me proponia, cuando escuchaba el crugido de los 
grillos que me aherrojaban, en llegando 4 romperlos presentar las 
sefiales que en mi dejaron, en ofrenda 4 mi patria!” (I proposed 
to myself, while listening to the clanking of the chains by which I 
was held captive, that should I succeed in bursting them, I would 
present the marks they had left upon me as an offering to my 
country!) From this we may gather, that at least Santa Anna has 
no mean opinion of himself; but whether his country would feel 
flattered by such an oblation, and deem it of such paramount value, 
is another question. We might continue to amuse our readers with 
a hundred other specimens of the same tone—the true ‘Ercles’ 
vein ’—but these are sufficient for our purpose. They will tend to 
throw more light upon the character of the man, and afford more 
certain data for estimating the calibre of his mind, than any portrait 
we could presume to attempt. We now proceed to the pamphlet 
itself. 

In our former article, we traced the progress of the Texan cam- 
paign till towards the middle of April, 1836, up to which time every 
thing had succeeded favorably to the Mexicans. We now come to 
the memorable day on which the tide turned in favor of the young 
Republic; the battle of San Jacinto took place on the 21st April, 
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and the capture of Santa Anna on the day following We will allow 
this grand actor in this extraordinary scene to tell his own story, or 
rather to draw up his own apology for his errors on that eventful 
day ; and sorry we are that it comes in the shape of an apology; a 
round unvarnished tale, in the manner of Urrea, would have satis- 
fied us far better. After Santa Anna has, in his usual vein, edified 
us with a most complaisant commentary on his skill] in taking up a 
commanding position, and arranging his plan of attack, he surprises 
the reader with this question: 


“But, if all things were thus favorable to us, and the military arrangements so 
good, whence comes it that the day of San Jacinto proved so fatal to us? It is to 
be ascribed to the disproportion of recruits in the five hundred men commanded by 
General Cos, who, as is well known, are not only unavailable in action, but cause 
the greatest disorder, especially in irregular movements, and in case of a surprise. 
It was also owing to the sending on of a convoy which I had prohibited, and which, 
for its safe conveyance, deprived me of one hundred, out of five hundred men I had 
sent for. It is also in part attributable to the interception of a letter, and of the 
officer bearing the same, which, contrary to my express orders, was sent from 
Thompson. It was no less due to excessive fatigue, and want of provisions for the 
five hundred men of General Cos, and for my escort; being pressed by imperious 
necessity, I had allowed them to use the rations of the former. It was likewise 
owing to the contempt, well founded enough up to the present time, though carried 
to excess, with which our troops had taught themselves to look upon the ever-flying 
foe. It also arose from the sinuous nature of the ground occupied by us, which 
enabled the enemy to occupy a wood to the right, and of which, through a relaxation 
of the vigilance recommended by me, they at last, by a desperate effort, possessed 
themselves. None of these causes depended directly or indirectly on myself; all I 
can be considered responsible for is physical debility, or after having marched the 
whole of the previous day, and spending the night in watching, and the morning 
on horseback, I yielded to repose, which I was unfortunately induced to prolong in 
consequence of the delay of General Cos’ troops. As General-in-Chief, I had ful- 
filled my duty, by disposing every thing on the field, and issuing the necessary 
orders; as a man, I yielded to the insurmountable necessity of nature, which cannot, 
I think, with justice be charged as a crime against any general, or me, much less 
when it took place at mid-day, underneath a tree, and in the camp itself; a proof 
that I did not abandon myself immoderately to that which, after all, is but a comfort 
a balm, or gentle tribute to human nature, with which the greatest men have been 
unable to dispense, not excepting HM, the great military exemplar of our age; and 
yet for this they were not accused of rashness and want of foresight, and due cau- 
tion. We were conquered at San Jacinto, and, on the twenty-second of April, l 
was brought into the presence of the Texan leader, Houston.” 


The reader will not fail to remark, that while the hero of Tam- 
pico enters into so elaborate an apology for taking a nap in the 
middle of the day, he adroitly glides over, in two short lines, the 
very delicate scene of his capture by a single Texan soldier, on the 
twenty-second, and the curious minuti# by which that capture was 
attended. Another important fact is also covered with the decent 
veil of silence, but which is notorious to all Santa Anna’s country- 
men, and that is, the motive by which he was induced to undertake 
this march in advance of his main body, with a mere handful of his 
forces. It is known to have originated in a feeling altogether un- 
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worthy of one aspiring to the character of a patriot, a feeling which 
should have been merged in the greatness of the object he had in 
view, in which were involved interests so vital to his country. It 
was a mean feeling of cupidity. He had received information that 
Galveston Bay was the great point of meeting for those who wait- 
ed, with all their valuables around them, the issue of the campaign; 
and it was the strong desire of securing something more solid than 
etherial glory, that led him, by forced marches, in that direction. 


He continues : 

* In my new position, as a prisoner, I was doomed to numberless sufferings of every 
kind, which, had they terminated my existence, would have sheltered me from all 
those accusations on the part of my fellow-citizens, to which I have listened with so 
much sorrow. In their opinion, the tomb was the destiny to which honor pointed 
me, accusing me of rashness and imprudence in the first instance, and in the second, 
of pusilanimity and treason. As no other victories were expected at my hands, 
death, instead of a disgrace, would have formed my apotheosis, &c. The first thing 
which I did in my prison, was to claim the treatment and consideration of a prisoner 
of war. The word relaliation, which met my ears at Houston, brought me into a 
discussion, which was in every way dangerous, considering my position, drawing as I 
did, a parallel between Mexico and the Texas, in which the justice of the war, and 
the character of the two belligerant parties were freely discussed. The son of D. 
Lorenzo Zavala served me as an interpreter, and at last I became extremely offended 
at a proposition made to me, that nearly the whole of the army under my command, 
should lay down their arms. The idea thus advanced was in the highest degree 
offensive to the national honor, and so greatly was my indignation raised by the 
proposition, that Houston himself blushed at his having proposed it, and contented 
himself with simply demanding the retreat of the army. Let it not be supposed that 
I pretend to give myself more importance than my position as General-in-Chief is 
entitled to; I could well conceive that my troops would fall into dismay at the news 
of my being a prisoner, and that it would require no little tact to re-animate their 
drooping spirits. I tried to make the best I could of the present untoward state of 
things, which doubtless was to save the lives of my companions in misfortune, as 
well as my own, in the first moments of excitement and danger, and to gain time 
so that the troops composing the army might unite, and decide on what was best to 
be done. It appeared certain, that, in the first moments of disorder produced by a 
misfortune of such a character as that of San Jacinto, the operations of our troops 
ought to be suspended for a season, while the courage of the soldier was re-animated 
by the noble idea of avenging the recent outrage, under the conviction, that, as su- 
periority and justice were on his side, he could and ought to attempt a new issue of 
things, by a new attack upon the enemy.* Judging by the present aspect of things, 
and left as we were to the mercy and the interest of our enemies, it did not appear 
likely that our lives would be spared, though in the end it so turned out. The retreat 





*It may be well to compare this statement with an assertion of the General’s, 


, Pp. 27-8.) 

“Two days would have been sufficient for the single body of forces that had joined in 
Thompson, to have given a blow to the enemy that would readily have repaired the misfor- 
tune of the twenty-first. By the twenty-seventh, their whole forces ought to have been 
destroyed, and their provisions, &c., in our power. The general who succeeded me, ought 
to have made an attack; for I flatter myself, at the risk of appearing presumptuous, that if 
I had succeeded in reaching Thompson, as I projected, before three days, victory would have 
lighted on our ranks.” 

In another place he speaks of the enemy’s forces, “que podian facilmente pul- 
verizar, p. 73,” ( which they could easily have pulverized. ) 
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of General Filisola must have been the result of a view of things altogether different 
from my own; and hence, in a reply to my despatch of the twenty-second, he said 
that nothing but a consideration for my personal safety, and a desire to save my life, 
as well as that of the other prisoners, could have urged him to such a step, persuaded 
as he was of the advantages that would result to the army by a continuation of 
hostilities. My gratitude for the noble motives by which he was guided, will ever 
remain engraven on my heart. 

In the 1eantime, the so called Directory of Texas, the arbiters of my li‘, and that 
of six hundred Mexicans, demanded that the whole of the expeditionary army with 
which I had marched from Mexico, should be considered as having surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war; that Generals Filisola, Gaona, Urvea, and Ramirez 
Sesma, should concur with me in sealing their infumy, promising, when set at liberty 
never again to take up arms against Texas. I limited myself to my personal en- 
gagement to that effect, which, as a prisoner, I could not do otherwise than make. 
I was required to use my influence that all the nation, aroused in so just a struggle 
should lay aside their arms; I converted this pretension into a negative—in other 
words—not to use my influence that the contest should be continued; and I would 
ask, did the Mexicans, in order to obtain possession of their own, to love their coun- 
try and heroically to defend it, did they need any excitement on my part? It was 
required that the independence of Texas should, from that moment, be recognized, 
and its limits determined; that an insurrection in my army should compel the Gov- 
ernment to approve this gigantic step, and to ratify a Treaty of Commerce, the said 
prisoners of San Jacinto remaining as hostages for the fulfilment of the same. 1 
protracted to a limit honorable to myself, and free from compromise for the nation, 
this abortive and vicious assumption of power. I declined attempting to engage any 
leader in the army to acquiesce in such arrangements; and refused with horror to 
recognize Texas as a nation, or determine its limits. It is true, that I testified a de- 
sire to terminate the present struggle in a friendly manner, and by pacific measures ; 
but I left it open to Government to determine whether such a proceeding was in ac- 
cordance with the interests of the nation. It is true that the recent most fatal retreat 
of our troops gave me no very flattering hopes in respect to farther warlike opera- 
tions,* yet could I not permit my hopes to die with those of the nation. But if I 
promised to procure the commissioners of Texas a hearing, this in no way obliged 
the Government to receive them, nor if once admitted to a hearing, were all their 
pretensions to be allowed. In a word, I gave no other guarantee in all my com- 
promises, than what was personal, not acting in the official character of President 
of the Republic, which I was not then exercising, nor in that of its Plenipotentiary, 
nor even in that of Commander-in-Chief; my position as a prisoner having annulled 
that power. My prison, if I may so express it, gave me the advantage of rendering 
it impossible for me to injure my country by any action; or more properly speaking 
by any promise o: mine; and if thereby I did not fulfil the ardent desire of my 
heart, by saving my comrades from captivity, which was the consequence of the 
first step of considering them as prisoners of war; I have at least saved them from 
the alternative, implied in every pledge, of remaining at the discretion of the party 
who receive it, or of witnessing the fulfilment of a promise so deeply offensive in 
our position, as would have been a recognition of the independence of Texas. 

In a word, I offered nothing in the name of the nation; in my own name alone 
did I promise what it depended on my Government to render null and void, and in 
return I received a promise of being set at liberty without delay. In all this, where is 
the treason, where the pusilanimity and cowardice of which I have been accused ? 
My voice has ever been raised in support of the rights of my country, and of my own 
honor; nor is it necessary to enter into a long discussion to show, that a prisoner 
over whose head the axeof vengeance was incessantly hung, could not, without dis- 








* This confession seems very extraordinary after the avowal, (p. 12.) “I have divided 
my army into three divisions, each one of which is of itself capable of beating the forces 
of the enemy.” 
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missing from his bosom every unworthy fear, have withstood and gainsaid for twenty- 
two days together the precepts of the sword, refusing to subscribe to pretensions 
involving points the most essential, and on which was based the clemency of the 
Victor. 

I need not have dwelt so long upon these conventions, for it was not tothem I was 
indebted for my liberty. True is it that they began to comply with their engage- 
ments by putting me on board the schooner Invincible, on the first of June, but the 
arrival of one hundred and thirty volunteers from New Orleans was sufficient to 
make this pretended nation break its engagements. Yes, one hundred and thirty 
recruits from New Orleans demanded my death, and the Texan Government, whose 
phalanges, three thousand men had shrunk from attacking ever since the 21st of April, 
yielded to the savage and tumultuous demand of these one hundred and thirty 
recruits. In the very act of being disembarked and delivered over to military power, 
I earnestly invoked death, as a desirable deliverance, declaring that every obligation 
on my part, be it what it might, depended on my being immediately set at liberty. 
The subsequent proceedings of the Texans did but confirm me in this clearest of all 
consequences, following from one of the universally recognised principles of the right 
of nations. I suffered in being exposed as a spectacle to the rude gaze and cowardly 
insults of this rebel rout; I suffered imprisonment ofthe closest kind ; I suffered from 
the knowledge that some of the very prisoners who had escaped from Goliad, men 
under the highest excitement, were the sentinels of my prison, who planned one pro- 
ject after another to assassinate me; * I suffered the pain and indignity of having 
heavy irons fastened to my person to prevent my escape; t in fine, on the 30th June, 
as a climax to my sufferings, I received an order to march to Goliad, to be shot on 
the same spot where Fanning and his followers suffered. I saw the approach of 
death with indifference; the only feeling that mingled in my sorrows at being torn 
for ever from my children and the wife of my bosom, was a tender thought of 
Mexico, accompanied by a fear that her destinies might be unhappy. Life was, 
however, offered me, and not thinking it worth sacrificing to my country on a scaf- 
fold, I listened to the generous counsels of Colonel E. Austin, to whom I had rendered 
some services in Mexico, and who, touched at beholding me a prisoner and on the 
point of death, remembered in the Texas, favors infinitely more insignificant than 
those that had been entirely forgotten in the Capital, and sought to save me. 


Austin recommended the captive general himself, to write to Gen- 
eral Jackson, whose character and influence were equally respected 
by both parties, to invoke his mediation. In conformity with this 





* In another place he observes: “To such a pass did the infuriated spirit excited against 
me proceed, that every volunteer thought himself authorized to take my life. On the 
twenty-seventh of June a pistol ball was fired into the window of my prison, which passed 
close to my bed, and was near killing Colonel Almonte.”” Could Santa Anna have ceased 
fora moment to forget his own precious self, he would not have failed to record a trait of 
courage displayed on this occasion by the partner of his captivity. At the moment the pistol 
was fired, Almonte was seated with his back tothe window. He immediately sprang t 
the window, and exclaimed: “Sirs, if you will have my life, don’t shoot me like a deer, 
but like a man: strike here!’’ laying his hand upon his heart. 

It may be remarked that Almonte is perfectly master of the English language, and that he 
now fills the situation of Charge d’ Affaires to the Court of Great Britain. 

t+ Santa Anna might have mentioned the fact, that Colonel Almonte was ironed in the same 
manner, and that when the shackles were put on he began to dance a hornpipe, to the great 
amusement of his keepers, who were heard to pity the fate of so gallant a man,whose spirit no 
reverses could subdue. In the meantime Santa Anna sat dolefully in a corner, with senti- 
mental tears falling from his eyes at the sight of this “deep indignity offered to the Presi- 
dent of the Mexican Republic.” Minute as the author of the “ Manifesto” generally is in 
his narration of particulars, he has also a most convenient absence of memory when it suits 


his purpose. 
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advice, Santa Anna addressed a letter to that distinghished person- 
which he significantly dated on the fourth of July. 

‘In this letter,” he continues, “I flattered the favorite pretensions of the Texans, 
without venturing any thing positive; I expressed my desire to see the war termi- 
nated, and to behold Texas establish her demand to be a nation through the pacific 
medium of negotiations: I flattered the distinguished personage, to whom my letter 
was addressed, describing such a result as possible, should Mexico and the United 
States act in concert, and the only point upon which I formally dwelt in my letter, 
was that his influence should be exerted to obtain my liberty, in virtue of the annulled 
convention of the 14th May, which I offered to fulfil anew.” 

It is not often that men are found hardy enough to confess to a 
system of duplicity, and still less to glory in their shame. But we 
have an instance before us altogether unique in its kind; and it is 
detailed with a naivété, at which we doubt whether to laugh, or to 
blush with shame. If this, and previous passages, were translated 
into plain honest English, would they not run as follows ?—*“I, An- 
tonio Lopez de Santa Anna, President of the Republic of Mexico, 
and Commander-in-Chief of her Armies—( and yet no President of 
Mexico, as having merged that office in the station of Commander- 
in-Chief; and yet no Commander-in-Chief, that being annulled by 
my position as a prisoner of war—) have humbugged, and do 
hereby humbug the Texan so styled authorities, and what is more, 
my brother President, General Jackson himself, all of whom are 
innocent and utterly unaware of my mental reservation, and are 
simple enough to believe that they are treating with me as Chief of 
the Mexican nation, and Commander-in-Chief of its armies; but at 
which simplicity I laugh in my sleeve;”’ or to use Santa Anna’s 
identical words, (p. 37.) ‘ Yo debo en cierto modo alegrarme de 
estas equivocaciones,” (I ought in a certain manner to rejoice at 
these equivocations.) The fact is, that the great oversight of the 
Texans was that of not having given Santa Anna his liberty, and 
conveyed him to the shores of his country, the moment he had 
signed the treaty of May 14, which we publish below, while a 
sympathy was yet felt for him in Mexico—the true history of the 
Texan business being yet unknown, and while his influence over 
the public mind was still alive. Under such circumstances, there 
is little doubt but his influence would have been sufficient to obtain 
some of his stipulations in favor of Texas. But delay was fatal. 
Between the months of May and December, the public mind in 
Mexico had undergone an entire change, the spell which had so 
long hung round the name of the Hero of Tampico, this kind of 
second edition of Napoleon the Great, was dissolved, and the man 
was seen in all the nakedness, not to say ignominy, of his actual 
position. 

But we resume our translations from Santa Anna’s narrative. 


“ A copy of my letter was forwarded to Sr. Gorostiza, our Minister at Washing- 
ton, and by him placed in the hands of President Jackson; and in the mean time 
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Colonel Austin took care to circulate it among the Texans. It had the effect of 
engaging them’to spare my life, in virtue of the hopes with which it flattered them, 
and my march to Goliad was suspended. The ideas formed by them of a possible 
treaty between Mexico and Texas, which they imagined would be guaranteed by 
my acting as mediator in their behalf, facilitated the attainment of that liberty which 
was afterwards granted me, without, however, rendering either the treaties of May, 
or the letter of the 4th of July, obligatory on my part. It has already been seen that 
these were annulled, and as to the reply given by General Jackson to my letter, while 
it supposes ideas on my part, which I not only never expressed, but not even con- 
ceived, it has become for me a weapon of defence, the more powerful, as it was em- 
ployed to attack me. It isto be remarked that the President of the United States 
believes that the principal object of my letter was to put anend to the disasters of the 
civil war in Texas, and to ask the intervention of the United States to that effect; 
that the conventions signed by me on the 14th May, were so signed by me in quality 
of Representative of Mexico, and that I claimed the intervention of his country. My 
letter has but to be read to see that it is written in my individual capacity, manifest- 
ing a desire to see the struggle terminated by pacific negotiations, without proceeding 
to the ridiculous extreme of giving them an official character, reserving that for the 
nation. That I addressed myself to a respectable man, beloved by the Texans and 
highly influential in the post he occupied, in order, that through his medium, but not 
in his official character, I might regain my liberty; that there is not a syllable in it 
respecting the intervention of the United States, neither with respect to the latter 
object, nor the putting an end to the war; nor in these conventions do I affirm that I 
acted as the Representative of Mexico, nor that I claimed the intervention of the 
nation for their fulfilment, nor, I again repeat it, for any other object than the interpo- 
sition of his personal influence to obtain my liberty. 

I ought in a certain manner to rejoice at these mistakes, which though they 
furnished my enemies with arms against me, have called forth a declaration which 
doubtless will be received as a good proof of my innocence (?). The upshot of the 
matter is this, I wrote to Mr. Andrew Jackson, and he replied to me as President of 
the United States of America. 

Meanwhile, the execution of the sentence of death, intimated to me on the 30th 
June, was suspended; the Texan leader, Houston, who had been to New Orleans 
for the cure of a wound received in the battle of San Jacinto, returned to resume the 
command of the army and fill his political station. His return was marked by 
many acts of kindness towards me, the first of which was to order the irons with 
which I had been ignominiously loaded, to be taken off, with a promise of his endea- 
vours to procure my liberty. An opinion prevalent among the Texans of the 
existence of a treaty for securing their independence, through the mediation of the 
United States, and which afterwards gained ground with the rest of the nation, 
favored his project. Far from attempting to counteract this erroneous notion, it was 
convenient as well to Houston, as to myself, to strengthen it; and hence it was that 
I was afterwards enabled to take my journey by land, through the heart of the United 
States, to Washington. Inthe meantime the reply of General Jackson to my letter 
reached me, but not till the 23d October. The negative character of his letter was 
another proof of the uprightness of my conduct, and of my being uninfluenced by no 
unworthy motives. My liberty, was not a consequence of this letter, nor of the con- 
ventions of the 14th May, but a spontaneous act on the part of Houston; * if he had 
any ulterior views, he did not impart them to me, alledging no other motive than that 
of a generosity for which I shall ever be grateful. 





* Santa Anna might have added a circumstance of which he was well aware, viz. that 
he was in a great measure indebted for his liberation to a letter written warmly in his 
behalf to General Houston, by a very intimate friend of the General, holding an official 


appointment in Washington. 
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Three weighty motives induced me to undertake a journey to Washington, two 
of them arising from necessity, and the third from public conveniency. It was 
important not to alarm the Texans, but to confirm them in the idea of my deference 
to their plans; it was neither prudent nor secure to direct my course to New Orleans, 
which was the focus of the revolution, as my return might be prevented. No such 
obstacles stood in the way of my journey to the Capital of the United States, where 
my presence, without bearing my official character, might enable me to observe the 
public mind relative to ourselves and the Texans, and perhaps to destroy some of the 
sinister preposessions of the American Cabinet against Mexico. I remained but six 
days in Washington, where I received the most flattering marks of attention from 
the President of the nation, and other respectable persons, who gave me their assur- 
ances that the friendly relations of their country with my own, would suffer no 
interruption, nor did I remark any disposition to press the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Texas. In reference to my letter of July 4, General Jackson did nothing 
more than repeat to me the assurances of his friendly disposition to mediate in the 
contest between Mexico and Texas; but neither my will, nor the consciousness of 
my being invested with no official character, nor the invariable principles recognised 
by the Chief Magistrate of that nation in his letter of the 4th September, nor, in fine, 
my very limited stay in that Capital, were elements or circumstances, not only not 
to conclude, but not even to originate any treaty, convention, or confidential arrange- 
ment of any kind, having for its basis the sale of Texas, as the recognition of its 
independence; and I repeat it, neither to the treaties of May, which remained null 
and void, nor to the revival of the same which was proposed but refused, was I 
indebted for my liberty, but only to the generous efforts of Mr. Samuel Houston, to 
whom I shall ever live indebted. As to my own countrymen, the magnanimity of 
their character is to me a sufficient guarantee that this my gratitude will not be 
imputed as a treasonable offence. 

To conclude, my public career is terminated. That its close was not crowned 
by victory is a result painful beyond measure to my feelings; nor less painful is its 
that my reputation as a soldier, and all that a Mexican can hold as dear, should have 
been lacerated ; that, in place of a feeling of compassion, due to the misfortunes of a 
prisoner, some of my enemies have so far mocked at my misery as to cause to be 
printed in the Capital the writings of a Mirabeau Lamar, and to talk of my death as 
of an event worthy of a national jubilee—In the meantime, in this my quiet retreat» 
I have no fear that the reflecting part of my countrymen will be unjust to my deeds» 
nor that history, in recording the campaign in Texas, will call forth a blush for my 
conduct either from my country or from posterity. 

Antomio Lopez pe Santa Anna.” 


Mango de Clavo, May 10, 1837. 

On the 26th of January, Santa Anna quitted Washington, and 
proceeding, by way of Baltimore, embarked at Norfolk in the Pio- 
neer, a public vessel provided for him by the President, and which 
was ordered to convey him to VeraCruz. On arriving at Vera Cruz, 
Santa Anna sent one of his friends on shore to reconnoitre, well 
aware that the public mind had undergone an entire change,* and 





* The truest indication of this are the following election returns, of March Ist, for 
the Presidency of the Republic: 


Anastasia Bustamente - - - 57 votes. 
Manuel Gomez Pedraza - - es 
Nicolas Bravo ° - - oe 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna - af ee eer 


So much for the idol popularity, to worship which, its votaries are content to stoop 
80 low, and to sacrifice so much! 
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that it might not be prudent to expose himself to effects of the 
genera] indignation now felt against him. The report made, was 
so far satisfactory as to induce to General to go on shore, but 

Heu quantum mutatus ab illo! 


The Hero of Tampico was seen to land almost in disguise, none 
but a few curious loungers met him upon the Mole; no array of 
troops received the Commander-in-Chief; not a single cheer was 
heard, the few friends who still adhered to him, thinking it prudent 
to remain quietly at home, and reserve their joy for a more favorable 
occasion. Santa Anna’s country seat of Mango de Clavo, is at 
about twelve miles distance from Vera Cruz, and thither he imme- 
diately repaired to solace as he might his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment in pastoral occupations, ‘‘ turning his sword into the plough- 
share, and his spear into the pruning-hook.’’ Santa Anna’s farm, 
or rather domain, for it extends thirty miles in length, is one of the 
most noted in these quarters, and is said to graze two or three thou- 
sand head of cattle. The Ex-President is rich, yet his economy is 
said to border upon meanness, a quality which he shares in com- 
mon with his wife, who was a plain farmer’s daughter of industrious 
habits, and whose whole learning is limited to a knowledge of the 
value of what she has earned, and of guarding it with a watchful 
eye. Hence, any thing but luxury presides at the table and domes- 
tic arrangements of Mango de Clavo. And yet by an anomaly of 
character, not unfrequent, Santa Anna is said to be extravagantly 
addicted to gambling, especially cockfighting, in which he spends 
immense sums, and has been known to stake as much as twenty 
thousand dollars on a single main. 

The facts here stated, the truth of which may be relied upon, 
afford some clue to the motive, above spoken of, which urged Santa 
Anna to make a forced march upon Galveston, forgettful of that 
prudence and circumspection, the absence of which threw him into 
the hands of General Houston. 





The following Mexican State Papers are here inserted as neces- 
sary to the correct understanding of the present article, not less 
than as curious historical documents : 


LETTER OF SANTA ANNA TO GENERAL JACKSON. 


To GeweraL ANDREW JACKSON, 
President of the United States of America. 


Corumara, (in Texas,f) July 4, 1836. 


Mvcu Esteemep Sir: In fulfilment of the duties which patriotism and honor impose 
upon a public man, I came to this country at the head of 6000 Mexicans. The chances of 
war, made inevitable by circumstances, have reduced me to the condition of a prisoner, in 
which I still remain, as you may have already learned. The disposition evinced by 
General Samuel Houston, the Commander-in-Chief of the Texan army, and by his sue- 
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cessor, General Thomas J. Rusk, for the termination of the war—the decision of the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet of Texas in favor of a proper compromise between the contending parties, 
and my own conviction, produced the conventions of which I send you copies enclosed, and 
the orders given by me to General Filisola, where he was posted, to the other side of the 
river Bravo del Norte. 

As there was no doubt that General Filisola would religiously comply, as far as concerned 
himself, the President and Cabinet agreed that I should set off for Mexico, in order to fulfil 
the other engagements; and, with that intent, I embarked on board the schooner Invincible, 
which was to convey me to the portof Vera Cruz. Unfortunately, however, some indiscreet 
persons raised a mob, whieh obliged the authorities to have me landed by force, and brought 
back into strict captivity. This incident has prevented me from going to Mexico, where I 
should otherwise have arrived early in last month ; and, in consequence of it, the Govern- 
ment of that country, doubtless ignorant of what has occurred, has withdrawn the command 
of the army from General Filisula, and has ordered his successor, General Urrea, to con- 
tinue its operations. In obedience to which order that General is, according to the latest 
accounts, already at the river Nueces. In vain have some reflecting and worthy men 
endeavored to demonstrate the necessity of moderation, and of my going to Mexico, accord- 
ing to the convention; but the excitement of the public mind has increased with the return 
of the Mexican army to Texas. Snch is the state of things here at present. The continua- 
tion of the war, and of its disasters, is therefore inevitable, unless the voice of reason be 
heard in proper time, from the mouth of some powerful individual, It appears to me that 
you, sir, have it in your power to perform this good office, by interfering in favor of the exe- 
cution of the said convention, which shall be strictly fulfilled on my part. When I offered 
to treat with this Government, I was convinced that it was useless for Mexico to continue the 
war. Ihave acquired exact information respecting this country which I did not possess four 
months ago. I have too much zeal for the interests of my country to wish for any thing 
Which is not compatible with them. Being always ready to sacrifice myself for its glory 
and advantage, I never would have hesitated to subject inyself to tumults and death, rather 
than consent to any compromise—if Mexico could thereby have obtained the slightest 
benefit. I am firmly convinced that it is proper to terminate this question by political nego- 
tiation: that conviction alone determined me sincerely to agree to what has been stipulated ; 
end, in the same spirit, | make to you this frank declaration. Be pleased, sir, to favor me 
by a like confidence on your part; afford me the satisfaction of considering approaching 
evils, and of contributing to that good which my heart advises. Let us enter into negotiations 
by which the friendship between your nation and the Mexican may be strengthened, both 
being amicably engaged in giving being and stability to a people who are desirous of appear- 
ing in the political world; and who, under the protection of the two nations, will attain its 
object in a few years. 

The Mexicans are magnanimous when treated with consideration. I will clearly set 
before them the proper and humane reason, which enjoin noble and frank conduct on their 
part, and I doubt not that they will act thus as soon as they have been convinced. 

By what I have here submitted, you will see the sentiments which animate me; and with 
which I remain your most humble and obedient servant, 

Antonio Lopgz pg SANTA ANNA. 





GENERAL JACKSON’S REPLY. 


The President of the United States to the President of the Mexican Republic. 
Hermitace, September 4, 1836. 


To Gen. Anronto Lopez pk SANTA ANNA: 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the fourth of July last, 
which has been forwarded to me by General Samuel Houston, under cover of one from him, 
transmitted by an express from General Gaines, who is in command of the United States 
forces on the Texan frontier. The great object of these communications appears to be, to put 
an end to the disasters which necessarily attend the civil war now raging in Texas, and ask- 
ing the interposition of the United States in furthering so humane and desirable a purpose. 
That »ny well-intended effort of yours in aid of this object should have been defeated, is 
culcu.ated to excite the regret of all who justly appreciate the blessings of peace, and who 
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take an interest in the causes which contribute to the prosperity of Mexico in her domestie 
as well as her foreign relations. 

The Governmeut of the United States is ever anxious to cultivate peace and friendship 
with all nations. But it proceeds on the principle that all nations have the right to alter, 
amend, or change their own Government, as the sovereign power, the people, may direct. 
In this respect, it never interferes with the policy of other powers, nor can it permit any on 
the part of others with its internal policy. Consistently with this princple, whatever we can 
do to restore peace between contending nations, or remove the causes of misunderstanding, 
is cheerfully at the service of those who are willing to rely upon our good offices as a friend 
or mediator. 

In reference, however, to the agreement which yon, as the representative of Mexico, have 
made with Texas, and which invites the interposition of the United States, you will at once 
see that we are forbidden, by the character of the communications made to us through the 
Mexican Minister, from considering it. That Government has notified us that, as long as you 
are 2 prisoner, no act of yours will be regarded as binding by the Mexican authorities, 
Under these circumstances, it will be manifest to you that good faith to Mexico, as well as 
the general principle to which I have adverted, as forming the basis of our intercourse with 
all foreign powers, make it impossible for me to take any step like that you have anticipated. 
If, however, Mexico should signify her willingness to avail herself of our good offices in 
bringing about the desirable result you have described, nothing could give me more pleasure 
than to devote my best services to it. To be instrumental in terminating the evils of civil 
war, and in substituting in their stead the blessings of peace, is a divine privilege. Every 
government, and the people of all countries, should feel it their highest happiness to enjoy 
an opportunity of thus manifesting their love of each other, and their interest in the general 
principles which apply to them all, as members of the common family of man. 

Your letter and that of General Houston, Commander-in-Chief of the Texan army, will be 
made the basis of an early interview with the Mexican Minister, at Washington. They will 
hasten my return to Washington, to which place I will set out in a few days, expecting to 
reach it by the first of October. In the meantime, I hope Mexico and Texas, feeling that 
war is the greatest of calamities, will pause before another campaign is undertaken, and can 
add to the number of those scenes of bloodshed which have already marked the progress of 
their contest, and have given so much pain to their Christian friends throughout the world. 

This is sent under cover to General Houston, who will give it a safe conveyance to you. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


SECRET TREATY, 
CONCLUDED BETWEEN SANTA ANNA AND THE TEXAN PRESIDENT. 


Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, General-in-Chief of the Army of Operations and President 
of the Mexican Republic, solemnly engages himself to the Government established in Texas 
to the fulfilment of the following articles, as follows : 

1. He wil] not return to take arms, nor will he use his influence for the taking up the 
same against the People of Texas, during the present struggle for independence. 

2. He will make provisions for the vacating of the territory of Texas by the Mexican 
troops within the shortest space of time possible. 

3. He will prepare things in the Cabinet of Mexico for the admittance of the Commission 
to be sent by the Government of Texas, in order that through the medium of negotiation the 
independence declared by the conventicn may be and recognised. 

4. A treaty of commerce and friendly feeling, and for the adjustment of the boundaries 
between Mexico and Texas, shall be made, the territory of the latter not to extend farther 
than the Rio Bravo del Norte. 

5. The prompt departure of General Santa Anna by the way of Vera Cruz, being indis- 
pensable for carrying into execution the solemn oaths made by him, the Government of 
Texas shall provide a vessel for that purpose without loss of time. 

6. This document, as binding on both parties, shall be signed in duplicate, remaining 
sealed till such time as the recognition is concluded, when it shall be returned in the same 
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form to His Excellency, General Santa Anna, and shall be used only in case of its infraction 
by one of the contracting parties. 
Port Velasco, May 14, 1836. 


Antonio Lopez pe SANTA ANNA. 
Davip G. Burnet. 


James Co.ttrnswortn, Secretary of State. 
Bay.tey Harpeman, Secretary of State, 
P. H. Grayson, Attorney General. 


A curiosity will naturally be felt to know what course of action 
Mexico would, in all probability, have pursued, in case of a re- 
occupation of Texas. Some light is thrown upon this subject in a 
communication from Santa Anna to the Supreme Government, 
dated from Head-quarters at the town of Guerrero, February, 16, 
1836; in which, anticipating in imagination the re-conquest of Texas, 
he drew up a series of regulations for the same as if actually con- 
quered. Little does he appear to have dreamed that, at the very 
moment of his penning this very singular document, he was reali- 
zing the old proverb—‘ of counting chickens before the eggs were 
hatched.’ 


“To D. Jose Maria Tornet, 
Minister of War and Marine. 


EXCELLENT Sir: The army of operations under my command, being on its march to 
Bejar, I shal) find myself involved in difficulties, should not the Supreme Government send 
me the necessary instructions as to the line of conduct to be pursued by me in regard to the 
settlers in Texas, after I have reduced them to order. In my opinion, it is necessary that, 
without loss of time, the Executive and Legislative bodies should proceed to consider what 
new regulations are to be given to this country, that the instructions for my conduct may be 
precise, ample, and definitive, that I may act promptly, and suitably to the interests of the 
nation. Animated with a lively desire of co-operating to my utmost in this great work, I 
will review as briefly as possible the points to which, in my view of the subject, they should 
give the earliest attention. 

Supposing the campaign to be terminated, nothing appears more natural than to examine 
the causes that gave rise to it. Such examination will show that these ungrateful settlers 
provoked the war; again, it is known that, in case of a war, the aggressor is responsible for 
the consequences, and therefore the rebels of Texas should defray the heavy expenses of 
the march of the army to the frontier. But in what manner is the payment of the debt 
necessarily due to the nation to be exacted ? Upon this important point it is necessary that 
a definitive answer should be given me. The next question is—What is to be done with the 
Mexican and foreign prisoners, taken by main force, by capitulation, or by surrender at dis- 
cretion? Again, what is to be done with their property and families? Shall they be sen 
out of the Republic ; shall they be sent into the interior, or be left were they were? And 
what is to be done with those Anglo-American or European settlers, who have taken no part 
in the revolution? Shall they be sent to the frontiers or to the coast, or shall their property 
pe valued, and shall they be remunerated with other vacant lands, or in money ? There are 
also several foreigners who have introduced themselves without passport or any recognition 
of the authority of the Republic, these it would appear proper to treat as invaders, or at least 
to send off at once from the Mexican soil. 

There are also in Texas considerable numbers of slaves, introduced there by their masters» 
under certain pretexts of apprenticeship. These, according to our laws, ought to be free, 
Shall we longer permit these unhappy beings to groan in chains, in a country whose beneficent 
laws protect the liberty of man, without any distinction of color or caste? These are points 

of which it is important to anticipate the consideration, and which, I hope, will be settled with 
wisdom, that we may not fall into another error, like that committed by us in permitting Texas 
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to be colonized by Anglo-Americans. In my opinion, these have already a known and deter- 
minate value, as well in America as in Europe, and there is no need of favouring foreigners 
with them, when. we can make use of them ourselves. Military settlers, after the mode of 
those established by Russia in Siberia, by England in the East Indies, by Spain herself in 
these countries, would, in my opinion, be suitable for the Texas. It will also be proper, that 
the General Congress, instead of devising a new colonization law, should concert a plan by 
which the pay of such civil and military employés as are willing to avail themselves of such 
offer, may be formed into a capital, giving them two thirds of their due in lands and one in 
money, for the forming of their establishments; it being understood, that, to guard agains, 
abuses, the Government shall take strong measures for the due regulation of the same, and 
for effecting the desired end. From such a measnre, I am persuaded that the greatest 
advantages would result to the netion, among which the first would be a diminution of the 
annual expenses; the second, the population of Texas by Mexicans, and third, (by far the 
most important of all) the preservation of the integrity of our territory. Nor let it be said 
that we have not laborious Mexicans, capable of establishing themselves on the limits of our 
frontier, when in my long journey from Mexico to this point, I have ascertained that the 
contrary is the fact. I have observed in the populationwof the farms and hamlets the best 
disposition to advance as pioneers into the interior, the major part of them being composed 
of laborers and shepherds. The case may be otherwise in great cities, where the kind of 
industry exercised by the mass, and unfortunately too, their demoralized state, may disqualify 
them from any other kind of occupation than the manufactures to which they have been 
brought up. 

If the officers, civil and military, who had formed their pay into a capital, were obligated 
to people their lands with Mexicans, the result would be, that as many of their families as 
went to the Texas would be so many individual empresas (legal settlements of land,) gather- 
ing round them a multitude of useful and laborious hands. Lf, on the other hand, the Texas 
should be peopled with Europeans, or be left deserted, it would be necessary constantly to 
maintain there a numerous and increasing body of troops, exposed, in the first instance, to 
continual inroads and annoyances, for be these foreigners of what nation they might, they 
would always assimilate more to the customs and interests of their neighbours, than of our 
people, removed at so great a distance from them; and, in the second instance, the said 
troops would always be exposed to a want of provisions in a country so deserted. But be it 
as it may, itis my firm persuasion that we ought not to run the risk a second time of a 
frontier covered either by Anglo-Americans or Europeans, and still less of the lands lying 
upon our coasts, which should not be left open even to those who took no part in the actual 
revolution of Texas. If we listen to the counsels of prudence, we shall station them more 
in the centre of the Republic, in order not again to expose ourselves to lessons for which 
our former inadvertence has paid so dearly. Nor must we lose sight of the fact, that the 
war waged upon our people by the barbgrous hordes upon our frontiers, is fomented by the 
said settlers, who in exchange for the articles received from them, furnish them with arms 
and ammunitions, a commerce as iniquitous in itself as it is lucrative to the reckless beings 
who carry it on. All these are, in my opinion, considerations which the Supreme Govern- 
ment should present for the action of the legislative body, towards definitive arrangements 
in regard tothe Texas. A fatal experience ought to lead us to the conclusion, that such 
foreigners as henceforth present themselves as candidates for any civil employ, should have 
been naturalized for the term of at least ten years, should be proprietors to a certain amount, 
and should have established themselves according to the regulations exacted by law. Un- 
less some such laws as these be established, it will be impossible to prevent the introduction 
of lawless foreigners, who will contaminate the rest by their revolutionary ideas, too many 
of which have already taken root in the soil of this country. 

But, in order to carry into effect the above mentioned plan for forming a capital, only a 
very small portion of the territory of Texas will be required; and what is to be done with the 
remainder of the immense vacant lands of this beautiful province? Supposing that the 
borders, and the land adjacent to the shore, are to be peopled with Mexicans, as was before 
proposed, I should be of opinion that the said lands ought to be divided into acres; this done, 
an office should be established, similar to the land offices in the United States of America, 
and which are one of the great sources of wealth in that Republic. There the minimum 
price per acre, taking the good with the bad, is fixed by a decree of Congress at one dollar 
and a quarter; now, considering that our lands are considered to be superior in every respect 
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to those here spoken of, could we not sell the acre at a dollar? It appears to me we could, 
and I am of opinion that, if the sale of these lands, at that price per acre, was granted, the 
nation could find new resources for recruiting our treasury, and would at the same time be 
spreading the blessing of civilization to those places, which, on the other hand, may readily 
be brought into frequent communication with the rest of the Republic, by means of the 
Mexican Gulf. If we may judge by the maps that have been made, and by the relations of 
persons who have traversed Texas in different directions, this territory cannot contain less 
than a hundred millions of acres, an estimate that may convey some idea of its importance. 
But, in order to neutralize the influence which Europeans purchasing lands might exert, 
not speaking of Anglo-Americans, for they ought to be excluded in toto, it would be proper 
not to sell tothe French, for example, more than five millions of acres; to the English an 
equal portion, to the Germans a somewhat greater quantity ; but to every nation speaking 
our language, no limits might be set, since neither the inhabitants of Colombia, of Cuba, of 
the Canaries, or of Old Spain, feel any desire to unite with our nation. Nothing could be 
lost in making this essay, and much might be gained ; and if so, why should we hesitate to 
earry it into execution? Should it correspond to our wishes, in other words, should the 
nation derive from it, solid advantages, it might equally well be applied to California, New 
Mexico, Colima, Goazacoalcos, &c. ; and in proportion as our population increases, we should 
bave facilitated resources for the nation, without being prodigal of her lands, and without 
having bound her to a contract calculated to bring upon her rnin and disgrace. The project 
is feasible, for the lands of Texas now bear a recognised value, as the late revolution has 
shown, the main object of which was, in part, to realize the value of the same. To Congress 
does it belong to take such a measure into its serious consideration, upon which I do not think 
I ought farther to enlarge, lest I should appear to trespass upon its domain. 

I now pass to another point, perhaps the most important under existing circumstances; I 
gay existing circumstances, inasmuch as upon a clear view of this question wil! depend a 
greater or less degree of resistance on the part of the revolters in Texas, whose interests are 
compromised therein: I speak of the grants made by the Legislature of the State to various 
individuals, as well Mexicans as foreigners. In what light are those grants to be considered 7 
as valid, since the revolt of those who have been favored with them, or as null? Can there 
be any sufficient title to authorize the sales of lands that have been made in the United States 
by the purchasers of the same, they not"having complied with the requisitions of the law of 
colonization? I think not; but I consider it very important, and of the utmost moment, that 
a declaration should be made by the Sovereign Congress on this subject; or, at least, that 
prompt and ample instructions should be given me relative thereto, that I may in no way 
become implicated in a revision of the said grants. It also seems proper for the Supreme 
Government to consult respecting various tribes that have emigrated from the United States 
into our territory, and of whom advantage may be taken in favor of the Republic, if certain 
lands are assigned them. One of these tribes, the Cherokee, rendered important services to 
the nation in 1827, and has, as far as I understand the matter, a solemn promise from the 
Government, of lands for their settlement—a promise that has not yet been complied with. 
And then, what is to be done with the said tribes? Shall they be left without any guarantee, 
leaving us in such case exposed to their hostilities, or shall we intimate to them that they 
must evacuate the country? All this, I repeat it, ought to be taken into consideration in 
time, if it be desirable that I should not walk in the dark. As for the rest, I will do all in 
my power to bring things to a probable issue; but yet, without the aid and instructions of the 
Government and the Chambers, I foresee that I may be embarrassed in my determinations. 

In accordance with justice, I also think it my duty, before closing this note, to manifest to 
the Government the expediency and policy of establishing premiums of land for such leaders, 
officers, and troops, as may voluntarily wish to remain in Texas, and to whom it may be 
thought suitable to grantthem. It appears needless to urge the utility of this measure, since 
it must be evident at first sight, that the farther the military are withdrawn from the bosom 
of their families and their means, the more liberally should they be dealt with, and on this 
very endeavor to contribute to their comforts, will the result to the present undertaking, in a 
great measure, depend. It appears to me that a square league to the heads of the army, half 
a league to the officers, and a lot to each soldier, would be sufficient for this purpose. In 
my view of the subject, the proportions are indifferent, so that a provision of the nature here 
indicated be established. 

I cannot terminate this note, without calling most particularly the attention of the Govern 
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ment to the fulfilment of the treaty of limits with the United States of America, which has 80 
often proved abortive, and which it is so important to bring to a speedy conclusion. The 
mission extraordinary which, according to report, is to be sent to Washington, will assuredly 
present a favorable opportunity for attaming the desired end, especially considering the 
known intelligence of the person selected for that office of negotiation. The march of the 
army to the frontier will also facilitate the demarcation of the boundary line. My view of 
the matter is in accordance with the observation of the President of the United States of 
America, that, on account of the revolution in Texas, it is well to prorogue the term stipu- 
lated in the last treaty concluded with Mexico. 
Antonio Lopez pg Santa Anna.” 

. From Headquarters at the town of Guerrero, February 16, 1836. 


I SEEK THEE NOT WHEN MIRTH IS HIGH. 
BY MRS. C. E. DA PONTE. 


I seek thee not when mirth is high, 

When homage beams from every eye, 
And all proclaim thee fair. 

In hours like these I do not move 

Around thee with light words of love— 
I feel thou art too dear. 


I seek thee not amid the throng 

Who fascinate with voice and song, 
And kneel before thee there. 

Oh no, I flatter not, nor vow 

When others kneel, when others bow, 
I feel thou art too dear. 


The vain and giddy follow thee, 
They proffer love’s idolatry, 
They murmur in thine ear! 
Ah little effort for that train 
Love’s outward agony to feign, 
They feel not thou art dear. 


Believe that yet I love thee well, 
My soul yet owns the secret spell 
That whispers thou art dear— 
The spell that makes all language weak 
That sends the fever to my cheek 
Whenever thou art near. 
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TALES OF THE PROVINCE-HOUSE. 
No. III. 
LADY ELEANORE’S MANTLE. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Mine excellent friend, the landlord of the Province-House, was 
pleased, the other evening, to invite Mr. Tiffany and myself to an 
oyster supper. This slight mark of respect and gratitude, as he 
handsomely observed, was far less than the ingenious tale-teller, and 
I, the humble note-taker of his narratives, had fairly earned, by the 
public notice which our joint lucubrations in the Democratic Re- 
view, had attracted to his establishment. Many a segar has been 
smoked within his premises—many a glass of wine, or more potent 
aqua vite, had been quaffed—many a dinner had been eaten by 
curious strangers, who, save for the fortunate conjunction of Mr. 
Tiffany and me, and the wide dissemination of our favorite journal, 
would never have ventured through that darksome avenue, which 
gives access to the historic precincts of the Province-House. In 
short, if any credit be due to the courteous assurances of Mr. 
Thomas Waite, we had brought his forgotten mansion almost as 
effectually into public view as if we had thrown down the vulgar 
range of shoe-shops and dry-good stores, which hides its aristo- 
cratic front from Washington street. It may be unadvisable, how- 
ever, to speak too loudly of the increased custom of the house, lest 
Mr. Waite should find it difficult to renew his lease on so favorable 
terms as heretofore. 

Being thus welcomed as benefactors, neither Mr. Tiffany nor my- 
self felt any scruple in doing full justice to the good things that were 
set before us. If the feast were less magnificent than those same 
panelled walls had witnessed, in a by-gone century—if mine host 
presided with somewhat less of state, than might have befitted a 
successor of the royal Governors—if the guests made a less im- 
posing show than the bewigged, and powdered, and embroidered 
dignitaries, who erst banquetted at the gubernatorial table, and now 
sleep within their armorial tombs on Copp’s Hill, or round King’s 
Chapel-—yet never, I may boldly say, did a more comfortable little 
party assemble in the Province-House, from Queen Anne’s days to 
the Revolution. The occasion was rendered more interesting by 
the presence of a venerable personage, whose own actual reminis- 
cences went back to the epoch of Gage and Howe, and even sup- 
plied him with a doubtful anecdote or two of Hutchinson. He was 
one of that small, and now all but extinguished class, whose attach- 
ment to royalty, and to the colonial institutions and customs that 
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were connected with it, had never yielded to the Democratic here- 
sies of aftertimes. The young queen of Britain has not a more 
Joyal subject in her realm—perhaps not one who would kneel before 
her throne with such reverential love—as this old grandsire whose 
head has whitened beneath the mild sway of the Republic, which 
still, in his mellower moments, he terms a usurpation. Yet preju- 
dices so obstinate have not made him an ungentle or impracticable 
companion. If the truth must be told, the life of the the aged 
Joyalist has been of such a scrambling and unsettled character—he 
has had so little choice of friends, and been so ofien destitute of 
any—that I doubt whether he would refuse a cup of kindness with 
either Oliver Cromwell or John Hancock; to say nothing of any 
Democrat now upon the stage. In another paper of this series, I 
may perhaps give the reader a closer glimpse of his portrait. 

Our host, in due season, uncorked a bottle of Madeira, of such 
exquisite perfume and admirable flavor, that he surely must have 
discovered it in an ancient bin, down deep beneath the deepest cel- 
lar, where some jolly old butler stored away the Governor’s choicest 
wine, and forgot to reveal the secret on his death-bed. Peace to 
his red-nosed ghost, and a libation to his memory! This precious 
liquor was imbibed by Mr. Tiffany with peculiar zest; and after 
sipping the third glass, it was his pleasure to give us one of the 
oddest legends which he had yet raked from the store-house, where 
he keeps such matters with some suitable adornments from my own 
fancy, it ran pretty much as follows: 


Not long after Colone] Shute had assumed the Government of 
Massachusetts-bay, now nearly a hundred and twenty years ago, 
a young lady of rank and fortune arrived from England, to claim 
his protection as her guardian. He was her distant relative, but the 
nearest who had survived the gradual extinction of her family; so 
that no more eligible shelter could be found for the rich and high- 
born Lady Eleanore Rochcliffe, than within the Province-House of 
a trans-atlantic colony. The consort of Governor Shute, moreover, 
had been as a mother to her childhood, and was now anxious to re- 
ceive her in the hope that a beautiful young woman would be ex- 
posed to infinitely less peril from the primitive society of New Eng- 
Jand, than amid the artifices and corruptions of a court. If either 
the Governor or his lady had especially consulted their own com- 
fort, they would probably have sought to devolve the responsibility 
on other hands; since with some noble and splendid traits of charac- 
ter, Lady Eleanore was remarkable for a harsh unyielding pride, a 
haughty consciousness of her hereditary and personal advantages, 
which made her almost incapable of control. Judging from many 
traditionary anecdotes, this peculiar temper was hardly less than a 
monamania; or, if the acts which it inspired were those of a sane 
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person, it seemed due from Providence that pride so sinful should 
be followed by as severe a retribution. That tinge of the marvel- 
ous which is thrown over so many of these half-forgotten legends, 
has probably imparted an additional wildness to the strange story 
of Lady Eleanore Rochcliffe. 

The ship in which she came passenger had arrived at Newport 
whence Lady Eleanore was conveyed to Boston in the Governor’s 
coach, attended by a small escort of gentlemen on horseback. The 
ponderous equipage with its four black horses attracted much notice 
as it rumbled through Cornhil], surrounded by the prancing steeds 
of half a dozen cavaliers, with swords dangling to their stirrups 
and pistols at their holsters. Through the large glass windows of 
the coach, as it rolled along, the people could discern the figure of 
Lady Eleanore, strangely combining an almost queenly stateliness 
with the grace and beauty of a maiden in her teens. A singular 
tale had got abroad among the ladies of the province, that their fair 
rival was indebted for much of the irresistible charm of her ap- 
pearance toa certain article of dress--an embroidered mantle— 
which had been wrought by the most skilful artist in London, and 
possessed even magical properties of adornment. On the present 
occasion, however, she owed nothing to the witchery of dress, being 
clad ina riding-habit of velvet, which would have appeared stiff 
and ungraceful on any other form. 

The coachman reined in his four black steeds, and the whole ca- 
valcade came to a pause in front of the contorted iron balustrade 
that fenced the Province-House from the public street. It was an 
awkward coincidence, that the bell of the Old South was just then 
tolling for a funeral; so that, instead of the gladsome peal with 
which it was customary to ennounce the arrival of distinguished 
strangers, Lady Eleanore Rochcliffe was ushered by a doleful clang, 
as if calamity had come embodied in her beautiful person. 

“A very great disrespect,” exclaimed Captain Langford, an Eng- 
lish officer, who had recently brought despatches to Governor Shute, 
“The funeral should have been deferred, lest Lady Eleanore’s spirits 
be affected by such a dismal welcome. 

“With your pardon, sir,” replied Doctor Clarke, a physician, and 
a famous champion of the popular party, “‘whatever the heralds 
may pretend, a dead beggar must have precedence of a living queen. 
King Death confers high privileges.” 

These remarks were interchanged while the speakers wuited a 
passage through the crowd, which had gathered on each side of the 
gateway, leaving an open avenue to the portal of the Province- 
House. A black slave in livery now leaped from behind the coach, 
and threw open the door; while at the same moment Governor Shute 
descended the flight of steps from his mansion, to assist Lady Elea- 
nore in alighting. But the Governor’s stately approach was antici- 
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pated in a manner that excited general astonishment. A pale young 
man, with his black hair all in disorder, rushed from the throng, and 
prostrated himself beside the coach, thus offering his person as a 
footstool for Lady Eleanore Rochcliffe to tread upon. She held 
back an instant; yet with an expression asif doubting whether the 
young man were worthy to bear the weight of her footstep, rather 
than dissatisfied to receive such awful reverence from a fellow- 
mortal. 

‘Up, sir,” said the Governor sternly, at the same time lifting his 
cane over the intruder. ‘What means the Bedlamite by this freak.”’ 

“‘Nay,”’ answered Lady Eleanore playfully, but with more scorn 
than pity in her tone, ‘your excellency shall not strike him. When 
men seek only to be trampled upon, it were a pity to deny them 
a favor so easily granted—and so well deserved !”’ 

Then, though as lightly as a sunbeam on a cloud, she placed her 
foot upon the cowering form, and extended her hand to meet that 
of the Governor. There was a brief interval, during which Lady 
Eleanore retained this attitude; and never, surely, was there an 
apter emblem of aristocracy and hereditary pride, trampling on hu- 
man sympathies and the kindred of nature, than these two figures 
presented at that moment. Yet the spectators were so smitten with 
her beauty, and so essential did pride seem to the existence of such 
a creature, that they gave a simultaneous acclamation of applause. 

‘‘Who is this insolent young fellow ?”’ inquired Captain Langford, 
who still remained beside Doctor Clarke. “If he be in his senses 
his impertinence demands the bastinado. If mad, Lady Eleanore 
should be secured from further inconvenience, by his confinement.” 

‘‘His name is Jervase Helwyse,’’ answered the Doctor—‘* a 
youth of no birth or fortune, or other advantages, save the mind 
and soul that nature gave him; and being secretary to our colonial 
agent in London, it was his misfortune to meet this Lady Eleanore 
Rochcliffe. He loved her—and her scorn has driven him mad.” 

‘* He was mad so to aspire,’’ observed the English officer. 

“It may be so,” said Doctor Clarke, frowning as he spoke. But 
I tell you, sir, I could well nigh doubt the justice of the Heaven 
above us, if no signal humiliation overtake this lady, who now treads 
so haughtily into yonder mansion. She seeks to place herself above 
the sympathies of our common nature, which envelopes all human 
souls. See, if that nature do not assert its claim over her in some 
mode that shall bring her level with the lowest !” 

“‘ Never!” cried Captain Langford indignantly—* neither in life 
nor when they lay her with her ancestors. ” 

Not many days afterwards the Governor gave a ball in honor of 
Lady Eleanore Rochcliffe. The principal gentry of the colony re- 
ceived invitations, which were distributed to their residences, far 
and near, by messengers on horseback, bearing missives sealed 
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with all the formality of official despatches. In obedience to the 
summons, there was a general gathering of rank, wealth, and 
beauty ; and the wide door of the Province-House had seldom given 
admittance to more numerous and honorable guests than on the 
evening of Lady Eleanore’s ball. Without much extravagance of 
eulogy, the spectacle might even be termed splendid; for, according 
to the fashion of the times, the ladies shone in rich silks and satins, 
outspread over wide-projecting hoops; and the gentlemen glittered 
in gold embroidery, laid unsparingly upon the purple, or scarlet, or 
sky-blue velvet, which was the material of their coats and waist- 
coats. The latter article of dress was of great importance, since it 
enveloped the wearer’s body nearly to the knees, and was perhaps 
bedizened with the amount of his whole year’s income, in golden 
flowers and foliage. The altered taste of the present day—a taste 
symbolic of a deep change in the whole system of society—would 
look upon almost any of those gorgeous figures as ridiculous; al- 
though that evening the guests sought their reflections in the pier- 
glasses, and rejoiced to catch their own glitter amid the glittering 
crowd. Whata pity that one of the stately mirrors has not pre- 
served a picture of the scene, which, by the very traits that were so 
transitory, might have taught us much that would be worth knowing 
and remembering ! 

Would, at least, that either painter or mirror could convey to us 
some faint idea of a garment, already noticed in this legend—the 
Lady Eleanore’s embroidered mantle—which the gossips whispered 
was invested with magic properties, so as to lend a new and untried 
grace to her figure each time that she put it on! Idle fancy as itis, 
this mysterious mantle has thrown an awe around my image of her, 
partly from its fabled virtues, and partly because it was the handi- 
work of a dying woman, and, perchance, owed the fantastic grace 
of its conception to the delirium of approaching death. 

After the ceremonial greetings had been paid, Lady Eleanore 
Rochcliffe stood apart from the mob of guests, insulating herself 
within a small and distinguished circle, to whom she accorded a 
more cordial favor than to the general throng. The waxen torches 
threw their radiance vividly over the scene, bringing out its bril- 
liant points in strong relief; but she gazed carelessly, and with now 
and then an expression of weariness or scorn, tempered with such 
feminine grace, that her auditors scarcely perceived the moral defor- 
mity of which it was the utterance. She beheld the spectacle not 
with vulgar ridicule, as disdaining to be pleased with the provincial 
mockery of a court festival, but with the deeper scorn of one whose 
spirit held itself too high to participate in the énjoyment of other 
human souls. Whether or no the recollections of those who saw 
her that evening were influenced by the strange events with which 
she was subsequently connected, so it was, that her figure ever 
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after recurred to them as marked by something wild and unnatural; 
although, at the time, the general whisper was of her exceeding 
beauty, and of the indescribable charm which her mantle threw 
around her. Some close observers, indeed, detected a feverish flush 
and alternate paleness of countenance, with a corresponding flow 
and revulsion of spirits, and once or twice a painful and helpless 
betrayal of lassitude, as if she were on the point of sinking to the 
ground. Then, with a nervous shudder, she seemed to arouse her 
energies, and threw some bright and playful, yet half-wicked sar- 
casm into the conversation. There was so strange a characteristic 
in her manners and sentiments, that it astonished every right-minded 
listener ; till looking in her face, a lurking and incomprehensible 
glance and smile perplexed them with doubts both as to her serious- 
ness and vanity. Gradually, Lady Eleanore Rochcliffe’s circle 
grew smaller, till only four gentlemen remained in it. These were 
Captain Langford, the English officer before mentioned, a Virginian 
planter, who had come to Massachusetts on some political errand ; 
a young Episcopal clergyman, the grandson of a British Earl; and 
lastly, the private secretary of Governor Shute, whose obsequious- 
ness had won a sort of tolerance from Lady Eleanore. 

At different periods of the evening the liveried servants of the 
Province-House passed among the guests, bearing huge trays of 
refreshments, and French and Spanish wines. Lady Eleanore 
Rochcliffe, who refused to wet her beautiful lips even with a bubble 
of Champaigne, had sunk back intoa large damask chair, apparently 
overwearied either with the excitement of the scene or its tedium ; 
and while, for an instant, she was unconscious of voices, laughter, 
and music, a young man stole forward, and knelt down at her feet. 
He bore a salver in his hand, on which was a chased silver goblet, 
filled to the brim with wine, which he offered as reverentially as to 
a crowned queen, or rather with the awful devotion of a priest doing 
sacrifice to his idol. Conscious that some one touched her robe, 
Lady Eleanore started, and unclosed her eyes upon the pale, wild 
features and dishevelled hair of Jervase Helwyse. 

** Why do you haunt me thus?” said she, in a Janguid tone, but 
with a kindlier feeling than she ordinarily permitted herself to ex- 
press. ‘They tell me that I have done you harm.” 

‘“‘ Heaven knows if that be so,’’ replied the young man solemnly. 
“But, Lady Eleanore, in requital of that harm, if such there be, 
and for your own earthly and heavenly welfare, I pray you to take 
one sip of this holy wine, and then to pass the goblet round among 
the guests. And this shall be a symbol that you have not sought 
to withdraw yourself from the chain of human sympathies—which 
whoso would shake off must keep company with fallen angels.”’ 

“Where has this mad fellow stolen that sacramental vessel?” 


exclaimed the Episcopal clergyman. 
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This question drew the notice of the guests to the silver cup, 
which was recognized as appertaining to the communion plate of 
the Old South Church; and, for aught that could be known, it was 
brimming over with the consecrated wine. 

‘Perhaps it is poisoned,”’ half whispered the Governor’s secre- 
tary. 

“Pour it down the villain’s own throat!” cried the Virginian, 
fiercely. 

“Turn him out of the house!” cried Captain Langford, seizing 
Jervase Helwyse so roughly by the shoulder that the sacramental 
cup was overturned, and its contents sprinkled upon Lady Eleanore’s 
mantle. Whether knave, fool, or Bedlamite, it is intolerable that 
the fellow should go at large.” 

Pray, gentlemen, do my poor admirer no harm,” said Lady 
Eleanere, with a faint and weary smile. Take him out of my sight 
if such be your pleasure; for I can find in my heart to do nothing 
but laugh at him—whereas, in all decency and conscience, it would 
become me to weep for the mischief I have wrought!’ 

But while the bystanders were attempting to lead away the unfor- 
tunate young man, he broke from them, and witha wild, impassioned 
earnestness, offered a new and equally strange petition to Lady 
Eleanore. It was no other than that she should throw off the 
mantle, which, while he pressed the silver cup of wine upon her, 
she had drawn more closely around her form, so as almost to shroud 
herself within it. 

“Cast it from you!” exclaimed Jervase Helwyse, clasping his 
hands in an agony of entreaty. “It may not yetbetoolate! Give 
the accursed garment to the flames !”’ 

But Lady Eleanore, with a laugh of scorn, drew the rich folds of 
the embroidered mantle over her head, in such a fashion as to give 
a completely new aspect to her beautiful face, which—half-hidden, 
half-revealed—seemed to belong to some being of mysterious cha- 
racter and purposes. 

‘Farewell, Jervase Helwyse!” said she. ‘Keep my image in 
your remembrance, as you behold it now.”’ 

Alas, lady!’’ he replied, ina tone no longer wild, but sad as a fune- 
ral bell. ‘We must meet shortly, when your face may wear another 
aspect—and that shall be the image that must abide within me.” 

He made no more resistance to the violent efforts of the gentle- 
men and servants, who almost dragged him out of the apartment, 
and dismissed him roughly from the iron gate of the Province- 
House. Captain Langford, who had been very active in this affair, 
was returning to the presence of Lady Eleanore Rochcliffe, when 
he encountered the physician, Doctor Clarke, with whom he had 
held some casual talk on the day of her arrival. The Doctor stood 
apart, separated from Lady Eleanore by the width of the room, but 
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eyeing her with such keen sagacity, that Captain Langford involun- 
tarily gave him credit for the discovery of some deep secret. 

“You appear to be smitten, after all, with the charms of this fair 
aristocrat,” said he, hoping thus to draw forth the physician’s hidden 
knowledge. 

“God forbid!” answered Doctor Clarke, with a grave smile ; 
‘“‘and if you be wise you will put up the same prayer for yourself. 
Wo to those who shall be smitten by this beautiful Lady Eleanore! 
But yonder stands the Governor—and I have a word or two for his 
private ear. Good night!” 

He accordingly advanced to Governor Shute, and addressed him 
in so low a tone that none of the bystanders could catch a word of 
what he said; although the sudden change of his Excellency’s 
hitherto cheerful visage betokened that the communication could 
be of no agreeable import. A very few moments afterwards, it was 
announced to the guests that an unforeseen circumstance rendered 
it necessary to put a premature close to the festival. 

The ball at the Province-House supplied a topic of conversation 
for the colonial metropolis, for some days after its occurrence, and 
might still longer have been the general theme, only that a subject 
of all engrossing interest thrust it, for a time, from the public re- 
collection. This was the appearance of a dreadful epidemic, which, 
in that age, and long before and afterwards, was wont to slay its 
hundreds and thousands, on both sides of the Atlantic. On the 
occasion of which we speak, it was distinguished by a peculiar 
virulence, insomuch that it has left its traces—its pitmarks, to use 
an appropriate figure—on the history of the country, the affairs of 
which were thrown into confusion by its ravages. At first, unlike 
its ordinary course, the disease seemed to confine itself to the higher 
circles of society, selecting its victims from among the proud, the 
well-born and the wealthy, entering unabashed into stately cham- 
bers, and lying down with the slumberers in silken beds. Some of 
the most distinguished guests of the Province-House—even those 
whom the haughty Lady Eleanore Rochcliffe had deemed not un- 
worthy of her favor—were stricken by this fatal scourge. It was 
noticed, with an ungenerous bitterness of feeling, that the four 
gentlemen—the Virginian, the British officer, the young clergy- 
man, and the Governor’s secretary—who had been her most de- 
voted attendants on the evening of the ball, were the foremost on 
whom the plague-stroke fell. But the disease, pursuing its onward 
progress, soon ceased to be exclusively a prerogative of aristocracy. 
Its red brand was no longer conferred like a noble’s star, or an order 
of knighthood. It threaded its way through the narrow and crook- 
ed streets, and entered the low, mean, darksome dwellings, and laid 
its hand of death upon the artisans and laboring classes of the town. 
It compelled rich and poor to feel themselves brethren, then; and 
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stalking to and fro across the Three Hills, with a fierceness which 
made it almost a new pestilence, there was that mighty conqueror— 
that scourge and horror of our forefathers—the Small-Pox ! 

We cannot estimate the affright which this plague inspired of 
yore, by contemplating it as the fangless monster of the present day. 
We must remember, rather, with what awe we watched the gigantic 
footsteps of the Asiatic cholera, striding from shore to shore of the 
Atlantic, and marching like destiny upon cities far remote, which 
flight had already half depopulated. There is no other fear so 
horrible and unhumanizing, as that which makes man dread to 
breathe Heaven’s vital air, lest it be poison, or to grasp the hand 
of a brother or friend, lest the gripe of the pestilence should clutch 
him. Such was the dismay that now followed in the track of the 
disease, or ran before it throughout the town. Graves were hastily 
dug, and the pestilential relics, as hastily covered, because the dead 
were enemies of the living, and strove to draw them headlong, as it 
were, into their own dismal pit. The public councils were suspend- 
ed, as if mortal wisdom might relinquish its devices, now that an 
unearthly usurper had found his way into the ruler’s mansion. Had 
an enemy’s fleet been hovering on the coast, or his armies trampling 
on our soil, the people would probably have committed their de- 
fence to that same direful conqueror, who had wrought their own 
calamity, and would permit no interference with his sway. This 
conqueror had a symbol of his triumphs. It was a blood-red flag, 
that flutters in the tainted air, over the door of every dwelling into 
which the Small-Pox had entered. 

Such a banner was long since waving over the portal of the 
Province-House ; for thence, as was proved by tracking its foot- 
step back, had all this dreadful mischief issued. It had been traced 
back to a lady’s luxurious chamber—to the proudest of the proud— 
to her that was so delicate, and hardly owned herself of earthly 
mould—to the haughty one, who took her stand above human sym- 
pathies—to lady Eleanore! There remained no room for doubt, 
that the contagion had lurked in that gorgeous mantle, which threw 
so strange a grace around her at the festival. Its fantastic splendor 
had been conceived in the delirious brain of a woman on her death- 
bed, and was the last toil of her stiffening fingers, which had inter- 
woven fate and misery with its golden threads. This dark tale, 
whispered at first, was now bruited far and wide. The people 
raved against the lady Eleanore, and cried out that her pride and 
scorn had evoked a fiend, and that, between them both, this mon- 
strous evil had been born. At times, their rage and despair took 
the semblance of grinning mirth; and whenever the red flag of the 
pestilence was hoisted over another, and yet another door, they 
clapt their hands and shouted through the streets, in bitter mockery, 
“ Behold a new triumph for the Lady Eleanore.” 
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One day in the midst of these dismal times, a wild figure ap- 
proached the portal of the Province-House, and folding his arms, 
stood contemplating the scarlet banner, which a passing breeze 
shook fitfully, as if to fling abroad the contagion that it typified. 
At length, climbing one of the pillars by means of the iron balus- 
trade, he took down the flag, and entered the mansion, waving it 
above his head. At the foot of the staircase he met the Governor, 
booted and spurred, with his cloak drawn around him, evidently on 
the point of setting forth upon a journey. 

‘Wretched lunatic, what do you seek here?”’’ exclaimed Shute, 
extending his cane to guard himself from contact. ‘There is 
nothing here but death. Back—or you will meet him!” 

*‘ Death will not touch me, the banner-bearer of the pestilence!” 
cried Jervase Helwyse, shaking the red flag aloft. ‘* Death and 
the pestilence, who wears the aspect of the Lady Eleanore, will 
walk through the streets to-night, and I must march before them 
with this banner!” 

“Why do I waste words on the fallen?” muttered the Governor, 
drawing his cloak across his mouth. ‘What matters his miserable 
life, when none of us are sure of twelve hours’ breath? On, fool, 
to your own destruction!” 

He made way for Jervase Helwyse, who immediately ascended 
the staircase, but, on the first landing-place, was arrested by the 
firm grasp of a hand upon his shoulder. Looking fiercely up, with 
a madman’s impulse to struggle with, and rend asunder his oppo- 
nent, he found himself powerless beneath a calm, stern eye, which 
possesses the mysterious property of quelling frenzy at its height. 
The person whom he had now encountered was the physician, Doc- 
tor Clarke, the duties of whose sad profession had led him to the 
Province-House, where he was an infrequent guest in more pros- 
perous times. 

*‘ Young man, what is your purpose?”’ demanded he. 

“TI seek the Lady Eleanore,” answered Jervase Helwyse, sub- 
missively. 

‘*‘All have fled from her,” said the physician. ‘ Why do you 
seek her now? I tell you, youth, her nurse fell death-stricken on 
the threshold of that fatal chamber. Know ye not, that never 
came such a curse to our shores as this lovely Lady Eleanore? that 
her breath has filled the air with poison ?—that she has shaken pes- 
tilence and death upon the land, from the folds of her accursed 
mantle?” 

«‘ Let me look upon her!” rejoined the mad youth, more wildly. 
«Let me behold her, in her awful beauty, clad in the regal gar- 
ments of the pestilence! She and Death sit on a throne together. 
Let me kneel down before them!” 

“Poor youth!” said Doctor Clarke; and, moved by a deep sense 
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of human weakness, a smile of caustic humor curled his lip even 
then. ‘Wilt thou still worship the destroyer, and surround her 
image with fantasies the more magnificent, the more evil she has 
wrought? Thus man doth ever to his tyrants! Approach, then! 
Madness, as I have noted, has that good efficacy, that it will guard 
you from contagion—and perchance its own cure may be found in 
yonder chamber.” 

Ascending another flight of stairs, he threw open a door, and 
signed to Jervase Helwyse that he should enter. The poor luna- 
tic, it seems probable, had cherished a delusion that his haughty 
mistress sat in state, unharmed herself by the pestilential influence, 
which, as by enchantment, she scattered round about her. He 
dreamed, no doubt, that her beauty was not dimmed, but brighten- 
ed into superhuman splendor. With such anticipations, he stole 
reverentially to the door at which the physician stood, but paused 
upon the threshold, gazing fearfully into the gloom of the darkened 
chamber. 

“Where is the Lady Eleanore?” whispered he. 

“Call her,’ replied the physician. 

“Lady Eleanore !—Princess !—Queen of Death!” cried Jervase 
Helwyse, advancing three steps into the chamber, ‘She is not 
here! There on yonder table, I behold the sparkle of a diamond, 
which once she wore upon her bosom. There’’—and he shuddered 
—‘* there hangs her mantle, on which a dead woman embroidered a 
spell of dreadful potency. But where is the Lady Eleanore!” 

Something stirred within the silken curtains of a canopied bed ; 
and a low moan was uttered, which, listening intently, Jervase 
Hlelwyse began to distinguish as a woman’s voice, complaining 
dolefully of thirst. He fancied, even, that he recognized its tones. 

“ My throat—my throat is scorched,’’ murmured the voice. “A 
drop of water!” 

‘“‘ What thing art thou?” said the brain-stricken youth, drawing 
near the bed and tearing asunder its curtains. ‘* Whose voice hast 
thou stolen for thy murmurs and miserable petitions, as if Lady Elea- 
nore could be conscious of mortal infirmity? Fie! Heap of de- 
ceased mortality, why lurkest thou in my lady’s chamber?” 

“Oh, Jervase Helwyse, “said the voice—and as it spoke, the 
figure contorted itself, struggling to hide its blasted face—“ look not 
now on the woman you once loved! The curse of Heaven hath 
siriken me, because I would not call man my brother, nor woman 
sister. I wrapt myself in pRipE asin a MANTLE, and scorned the 
sympathies of nature ; and therefore has nature made this wretched 
body the medium of a dreadful sympathy. You are avenged—they 
are all avenged—for I am Eleanore Rochceliffe !”’ 

The malice of his mental disease, the bitterness lurking at the 
bottom of his heart, mad as he was, for a blighted and ruined life, 
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and love that had been paid with cruel scorn, awoke within the 
breast of Jervase Helwyse. He shook his finger at the wretched 
girl, and the chamber echoed, the curtains of the bed were shaken, 
with his outburst of insane merriment. 

“ Another triumph for the Lady Eleanore!” hecried. ‘ All have 
been her victims! Who so worthy to be the final victim as herself?” 

Impelled by some new fantasy of his crazed intellect, he snatch- 
ed the fatal mantle, and rushed from the chamber and the house. 
That night, a procession passed, by torch light, through the streets, 
bearing in the midst, the figure of a woman, enveloped with a richly 
embroidered mantle; while in advance stalked Jervase Helwyse, 
waving the red flag of the pestilence. Arriving opposite the Pro- 
vince-House, the mob burned the effigy, and a strong wind came 
and swept away the ashes. It was said, that, from that very hour, 
the pestilence abated, as if its sway had some mysterious connec- 
tion, from the first plague-stroke to the last, with Lady Eleanore’s 
mantle. A remarkable uncertainty broods over that unhappy lady’s 
fate. There is a belief, however, that, in a certain chamber of this 
mansion, a female form may sometimes be duskily discerned, shrink- 
ing into the darkest corner, and muffling her face within an em- 
broidered mantle. Supposing the legend true, can this be other 
than the once proud Lady Eleanore ? 


Mine host, and the old loyalist, and I, bestowed no little warmth 
of applause upon this narrative, in which we had all been deeply 
interested ; for the reader can scarcely conceive how unspeakably 
the effect of such a tale is heightened, when, as in the present case, 
we may repose perfect confidence in the veracity of him who tells 
it. For my own part, knowing how scrupulous is Mr. Tiffany to 
settle the foundation of his facts, I could not have believed him one 
whit the more faithfully, had he professed himself an eye-witness 
of the doings and sufferings of poor lady Eleanore. Some sceptics, 
it is true, might demand documentary evidence, or even require him 
to produce the embroidered mantle, forgetting that it was consumed 
to ashes. But now the old loyalist, whose blood was warmed by 
the good cheer, began to talk, in his turn, about the traditions of 
the Province-House, and hinted that he, if it were agreeable, might 
add a few reminiscences to our legendary stock. Mr. Tiffany, 
having no cause to dread a rival, immediately besought him to 
favor us with a specimen; my own entreaties, of course, were 
urged to the same effect; and our venerable guest, well pleased to 
find willing auditors, awaited only the return of Mr. Thomas Waite, 
who had been summoned forth tu provide accommodations for seve- 
ral new arrivals. Perchance the public—but be this as its own ca- 
price and ours shall settle the matter—may read the result in another 
Tale of the’Province-House. 





LOVE’S DOMINION. 


Tue infant world beneath the sun’s warm gaze, 
Was lovely, as a seraph’s song of praise; 
The verdant branches of the shadowy trees, 
Bent down in grateful homage to the breeze, 
Alluring fruits hung ripening in the air, 
And fragrant flowers, blushed in beauty there ; 
Through the green earth, the sparkling rivers rolled 
To the broad sea, where billows tipped with gold 
Bounded in gladness to the mountain’s side, 
And faintly murmured. as in foam they died. 


Man, guileless man, his fair dominions trod, 
Master of all, and image his God, 
Thought sat upon his brow, and from his eye, 
Gleamed the bright fires of immortality ; 
In unrobed beauty ever by his side, 
Glowed the soft graces of his lovely bride, 
She who was deemed by Heav’nly wisdom meet, 
To crown his joy, and make the world complete. 


But soon the tempter came, with thoughts of ill 
Plotting foul treason with deceptive skill, 
The prize he sought, in triumph dark was won, 
And Sin exulted, as the deed was done. 
Then Evil cursed the earth, and in her train 
Stalked War, and Famine, Pestilence, and Pain, 
Great was her baneful sway, but not supreme, 
For Love was there, to hallow and redeem, 
To bless the wanderer in Jif’s devious maze, 
And fill his grateful heart with songs of praise. 
And as successive years have come, and gone, 
And Time still speeds his restless chariot on, 
That faithful friend, bids man from gloom arise; 
Cheers his sad soul, and points him to the skies. 


When the first-born, with its appealing cry, 
Wakes a new chord in human sympathy, 
How the fond mother clasps it to her breast, 
That safest haven of infantile rest! 
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What smiles of pure emotion light her face, 

As oft inclining with unconscious grace, 

She feasts her eyes, with fond, untiring gaze, 

On this the firstling of the flock !— what praise, 

From the heart’s living altar freely given, 

Is upward borne on angel wings to Heaven, 

Oh! with what earnest and beseeching tone 

Her prayer is breathed before Creation’s throne 
That the dear pledge of love may live to know, | 
Each joy that this world’s treas’ry can bestow, 

And when no more in mortal vesture drest, 

Wing his bright way, to realms forever blest. | 
Whatever ties there be our thoughts can scan, 
Which bind the mortal to his fellow-man, 

Whate’er the time, condition, or the place, 

There is no feeling known to Adam’s race, 

No earthly tie, the human heart can move, 

Exceeds in tenderness a mother’s Jove. 


Her hope, her pride, her comfort, and her joy, 

Does she so oft in solemn hour of night, 

Watch his soft breathings by the taper’s light, 

Reluctant still to sink ’neath slumbers charm, 
Lest her beloved should haply come to harm. : 
Fancying awhile, some dread, and distant day, 


But yearns the mother towards her darling boy, 


When thronging evils shall beset his way, 
And as maternal weakness swells her fears, 

Trying in vain, to check the rush of tears, 

Pours she from out affection’s sacred urn, \ 
This gushing flow of love without return? 

Ah no! these feelings in her bosom stored, 

Find in her offspring’s love a rich reward ; 

When in the morn he lifts his bird-like voice, 

Her answ’ring smile, bids his young heart rejoice, 
And as she clasps him with a pure embrace, 
Her glowing kisses greet his joyous face ; 
He looks to her with hope, and trust, and pride, | 
Alike his friend, his counsellor, and guide, 

She leads his footsteps in the path of truth, 
And moulds aright the pliancy of youth, 

Heart leaps to heart, soul answers unto soul, 
Mother and child delight in love’s control. 
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The scene, the boy, is changed! the maren of time 
Has led him on to youth’s luxuriant prime 

The hot blood courses through his healthful frame 
And his heart burns,—but with a novel flame. 


Fast by that stream whose playful wavelets dance, 
Beneath the young moon’s mild, and tender glance, 
Where the wind whispers to the quiet grove, 

That youth reveals the story of his love; 

Never did moon on fairer features beam, 

Ne’er was reflected in the rural stream, 

More sy]ph-like form than that his arm enwreathes, 
While he with trembling voice his passion breathes ; 
There al] unnerved by love, and hope, and fear, 
She lends a willing, though a timid ear, 

And smiles, and tears, and blushes, wil] reveal, 
That which she cannot speak—or yet conceal! 


The bird of music as in twilight dim, 
He sings reposing Nature’s vesper hymn, 
Boasts not of tones so thrilling, or so sweet, 
As lovers’ vows, poured forth at maiden’s feet; 
Ay! could we hear the music of the sky, 
When stars swell out the choral harmony, 
With which they sing forth from the realms of light, 
All hail! thou virgin queen of Jove and night, 
That song celestial, soon the ear would tire, 
Compared with words that flow from hearts of fire. 


Our youthful loves! who does not on the track 
Of by gone years, with wistful eye look back, 
Upon the sunny time, when one dear theme, 
Filled up each waking hour, each mystic dream, 
When passion, taste, and sentiment combined, 
To tinge with golden hues, the trustful mind. 
Love comes in other shapes, new forms she wears, 
Though still the same, in various garb appears ; 
When the gay visions of our youth depart, 
Connubial love, supremely rules the heart, 
Uniting kindred spirits firin, and fast, 

True through all scenes, and faithful to the last. 


So when the rainbow colors, one by one, 
Fade from the place, where momently they shone, 
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There still remains to the admiring view, 

The pure expanse of Heaven’s unclouded blue. 
Oh thou! for whom the powers on high provide, 
A blessed treasure, in that lovely bride, 

*Tis thine to nourish, shelter, and protect, 

Let love be mingled with a sweet respect, 

Nor let a careless word, or blameful deed, 
Invade her peace, or make that fond heart bleed, 
So Hymen’s torch shall burn with constant light, 
Supremely mild, and beautifully bright. 


Though strong the tie that binds thee to thy home, 
A stronger still, may summon thee to roam, 
To leave the chosen partner of thy days, 
And that loved spot, where blest affection’s rays. 
Shed a mild light upon the household hearth, 
Relieve its woe, and sanctify its mirth. 


The troubled land is filled with war’s alarms, 
And the loud cry resounds to arms! to arms! 
Though nuptial love leaves not his noble breast, 
The love of country calls him from his rest, 

He flies to where that country’s flag is borne, 
Where rolls the drum, and sounds the echoing horn, 
Where rally stern-browed men a dauntles band, 
The brave defenders of their father-land, 

And as the trumpet’s onset note rings out, 

And eager thousands raise the battle shout, 

He with a solemn vow his falchion draws, 

Nerved by the hope that gilds his glorious cause. 


While rages now the hot and earnest strife, 
How lives the lovely, and the lonely wife? 
Does she in weakness to regret give way, 
And mourn with tears the well-remembered ‘day, 
When that domestic bond was rent in twain, 
Which ne’er on earth might be re-knit again ? 
See where the lattice in the evening hour, 
Opened to catch the south wind’s balmy power, 
Allows that breeze to fan the clustering locks 
Which half conceal a face, whose beauty mocks 
The limner’s pencil, and the poet’s pen; 
There bends a form, beneath th’ all seeing ken 
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Of th’ eternal Father ;—there lowly kneels 
That guileless wife—there each desire reveals, 
And with a touching earnestness implores, 
That he, whom her fond heart almost adores, 
May all unvisited by war’s fierce harms, 
Safely return to her expectant arms. 


‘‘ But still” (she prays) ‘“ whate’er his fate may be 
Let nothing wean me, oh! my God from thee! 
Let nothing weaken that true faith I owe 
To thee, who ev’ry blessing did’st bestow, 
And if thy will no other fate allows, 
And Death’s fell shaft must reach my warrior spouse, 
As brave and good men perish, may he fall, 
And patriot tears, bedew his honored pall, 
To his last hours may peaceful thoughts be given, 
And Freedom’s martyr find a home in Heaven!” 
Fond, virtuous Wife! the love that bears thee up, 
To taste unquestioned any bitter cup 
Thy Maker’s wisdom may prepare for thee, 
And bow in meekness to the just decree, 
That love shall shelter thee, whate’er betide, 
A guardian angel ever at thy side; 
And though black clouds should gather o’er life’s sea, 
While rage the wild-winds of adversity, 
Though terrors come with each advancing wave, 
The love of God remains, to shield and save. 


Time still rolls on :—the direful voice of war, 
Is hushed to silence, and is heard no more, 
The hum of labor greets each coming day, 
And household joy resumes her former sway, 
He who the humble suppliant ever hears, 
Answers that fond Wife’s meek but earnest prayers, 
And safely passed through scenes of strife and pain, 
The war-worn husband finds his home again. 


Domestic Love endears his rural rest, 
And sons and daughters rise, and call him blest; 
Old age at Jast comes on with gentle pace, 
And touches manhood with a reverend grace ; 
His children’s children climb his trembling knee, 
And make their grandsire share their playful glee ; 
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Or else implore the good old man to tell, 

The oft-told tale, they love to hear so well, 

How Independence was maintained, and bought, 
How foes retreated, and how freemen fought, 
How noble men, in days long past and gone, 
Their rights supported, and their glory won, 

And still remained, despite the tyrant’s rod, 

True to themselves, their country, and their God. 


At last his shortened breath, and weakened frame, 
The coming of the final hour proclaim, 
Love ministers beside his dying bed, 
With tender care supports his aged head, 
With reverence listens unto each request, 
Soothes every pang, and watches o’er his rest; 
Love stoops to catch the last, the solemn sigh 
That speaks his entrance on eternity ; 
Love keeps her vigils by his saered tomb, 
And plants fresh flowers around that narrow home. 


Thus in our childhood’s hour Love watches near, 
And still attends us through each passing year, 
Comes to our side when first we draw our breath, 
Gives joy to Life, and takes the sting from Death. 


Though yet Love reigns not with undoubted sway, 
And lawless Passion still will have her day, 
Though Heaven’s best gifts are blent with earth’s alloy, 
And all-imperfect is each human joy, 
A time in God’s just providence draws near, 
When Love in perfect aspect shall appear. 


Sages of old with Inspiration’s eye, 
Have scanned the regions of futurity ; 
And through the thickness of its curtained gloom, 
Beheld the glories of an age to come; 
When by the forest’s lord the lamb shall lay, 
And guileless babes unharmed with serpent’s play, 
When Sin shall conquered lie with Pain and Strife, 
And Holiness walk hand in hand with Life. 


Come blessed hour! when war and woe shall cease,. 
And the Sun’s rays illume a world at peace, 
When earth below, like yon blue heaven above, 
Shall rest in Joy, in Innocence, and Love! 
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ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY.—NO. II. 
WEST POINT.—A TALE OF TREASON. 
By the Author of “ Burton,” “ Lafitte,” Gc. 
(Concluded from page 250.) 
CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


“So the Gen’ral’s off without never a thankee,”’ said a voice in 
not the best humoured tones in the world. André turned round 
and beheld Smithson. 

“Ha! boatswain,” said he quickly, “you are in good time. 
Loose not a moment in conveying me on board the Vulture.” 

‘There are two parties to that bargain,” said the man in an in- 
different manner, proceeding to place his oars in bickets on the 
portico. 

‘“ What, fellow.” 

“Fellow not me,” said the boatswain doggedly; “I am at no 
man’s beck and bidding. I have my reasons for serving the Gene- 
ral, but am not every man’s servant you may depend. If you want 
to get back to your ship you have arms, and can pull an oar I reckon, 
as well’s another body.” 

Annoyed and irritated at the unexpected position assumed by his 
guide, André paced the ground a few seconds, reflecting upon his 
situation and deliberating on the course he should pursue; then 
turning to the man who was removing his thick over coat with great 
deliberation, he said in a tone of mild entreaty : 

“Smithson, my good fellow, take this gold and conduct me to 
your boat.” 

“Mr. John Anderson, what Jack Smithson wont do for favor he 
wont do for gold. Besides I have been up all night and I want 
sleep. The Vulture lays full two leagues below, and it would be 
broad day before I could reach her. No, no, nothing less than the 
General’s orders will make me put oar in row-lock this night.” 

“Fatal negligence on the part of Arnold not to leave instructions 
to this effect,” said André bitterly. Turning full upon the man he 
suddenly drew a pistol and levelled it at his breast—saying ina 


stern voice, “‘swear to guide me to your boat or you area dead 


man.”’ 


“Is this your game, ha!” said Smithson with a laugh, quickly 
seizing the muzzle of the pistol in his gigantic grasp and turning it 
upward—‘now Mr. Anderson if you are wise you’d best put up 
that play-thing, for I am not a going to be frightened at such tiings 
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as them. Good night.” Thus speaking, he released his hold of 
the pistol and entered the dwelling. 

Mortified at his want of success, indignant at the supposed care- 
Jessness of Arnold, and not a little alarmed at the danger of being 
discovered within the American lines, the young man stood still for 
a moment with indecision. Then approaching a light Smithson 
had placed in a window, he unfolded Arnold’s passport, which he 
had not yet examined, to see to what extent it could protect him. 
To his surprise and infinite relief, he saw that there were two pass- 
ports, one authorising him to return to New York by land, the other 
by water, with duplicates for Smithson, who was directed to see 
Mr. John Anderson safe beyond the American lines. 

With a face, from which all traces of anxiety had disappeared, he 
entered the room and placed the passports in Smithson’s hands. 
The man read them twice over with the most annoying deliberation, 
and without speaking placed his own passport in his pocket, and re- 
turned the others, resumed his dreadnaught and flapped hat, walked 
out of the house, and gazed steadily at the eastern skies for a few 
seconds, when he spoke: 

‘‘Mr. Anderson, it will be day-break in twenty minutes. It is 
no use trying to get back to the Vulture, for it’s flood tide and blow- 
ing a dead head wind. The best oarsman on the Hudson, could’nt 
pull to her before ten o’clock, and during that time, there’s no 
knowing what might happen to us. I would’nt like to trust myself 
in a boat, for there are boat-rower’s along shore that little care for 
passports. We must ride to King’s ferry just above here, and cross 
to Verplanck’s Point, and so go down on the west side if you want to 
get to New York.” 

After putting a few questions to him, André was satisfied that the 
danger by land was less than by the river, and that there remained 
no alternative but to take the land route. 

Hitherto he had worn his uniform concealed, even from Smith- 
son, beneath his great coat; but he saw the danger of travelling in 
this manner, and the necessity of appearing simply as a plain citi- 
zen. To effect this change, it became necessary to make a confi- 
dant, in some sort, of his guide. 

‘‘Smithson,”’ he said, as the other was busily saddling a second 
horse, “if you have a worn coat I should like to exchange mine for 
it, as I fear the one I wear may subject me to suspicions.” As he 
spoke he approached the light in the window, and threw open his 
surtout. 

The eyes of the man opened with surprise as they fell on the 
dazzling uniform of a British officer of high rank. 

“By the twelve apostles!” he said advancing, “ this is a discovery. 
A British officer in the ~ 

“Hush, my dear fellow,” said André, affecting the voice and 
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manner of an exquisite—“‘a—a—you see a—Mr. Smithson—that 
we young fellows, a—that is you know—we like to dress gaily—” 

“Well.” 

“ Why—a—foolish vanity, a—that is all—nothing more I assure 
you—I thoughtI might fall in with some of the pretty-rustics—Ha, 
ha, ha! you understand me Smithson, my good fellow, ha?—and 
so I borrowed this coat of an old acquaintance. You take, ha?” 

“D—n your gibberish,” muttered Smithson, and then added, 
in a tone of supreme contempt; “ Yes, I understand.” From 
that moment, Mr. Smithson set down Mr. Anderson as one of the 
genus between the ourang outang and human. Whether the young 
man succeeded in blinding him altogether, was doubtful; but he 
made no further remark, and went into the house with the gorgeous 
uniform in his hands, and returned with a claret-colored coat, and 
nankeen waistcoat, which André put on, covering his head with a 
round hat, and wrapping himself again in his blue overcoat. Ina 
few minutes the horses were ready, and mounting, they moved away 
from the house at a fast trot in the direction of King’s ferry. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


About nine o’clock the morning following these events, on a 
broad hill-side that swept from a ridge half a mile from the Hudson 
to its shores, and within sight of the village of Tarry-town, a forag- 
ing party consisting of three yeomen were seated on the ground 
beneath a tree, playing at cards. ‘The tree stood a little retired from 
a public road, which coming from the village below, wound across 
the face of the hill and disappeared over the ridge towards the in- 
terior. Each of them had a powder horn and shot pouch slung over 
his shoulder, while a musket lay across the knees of one, and a rifle 
and long ducking-gun stood against a tree where apparently they 
had been placed by the others to leave them more at liberty to pur- 
sue their pastime. 

Although intent on their game, every few seconds they lifted 
their heads and took a keen survey of the road. 

“Trumps!” exclaimed one slapping the card down upon his 
brawny thigh. 

“Tis your trick, John, by the livin’ Jerusalem!” cried he with 
the musket. 

“‘ Luck’s agin me this mornin’, boys, ” said the third, a stout built, 
jolly faced farmer, with a twinkle in his eye and a globular nose, on 
which was scored in carmine many a deep potation; ‘I'll into the 
road and see if I can’t find some better luck with game of another 
sort.” 

“If you can light on one of them ere tory cow-boys, Ike, we are 
on the look out for, driving our yankee cattle to make beef for John 
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Bull’s carcass down in York, I,]l give up every copper I’ve won 
on ye,” said the first speaker, a thin cadaverous looking man with 
long legs and long hair. 

“Then fork out Davy, for here comes a prize as good, or may I 
never take aim again at the sun with the butt-end of a quart-pot.” 

The men sprung to their feet, seized their guns and joined their 
comrade in the wood. ‘ Whose cut and deal is this?” said the last 
speaker pointing up the road, along which a single horseman was 
advancing at the best speed he could get out of a jaded horse. 

At the period of which we write, there was a tract of country 
along the East bank of the Hudson between the American and British 
lines, called the Neutral ground, thirty miles wide. By a law of 
the State of New York any person was authorised to seize and con- 
vert to his own use, all horses, and cattle or beef that should be 
driven across it southward towards the British lines if it was taken 
within ten miles of these lines. The consequence was that the 
whole of the neutral ground was closely watched by the inhabitants, 
who sallied from their homes in small parties and waylaid the high 
roads; so that it was difficult for the cow-boys, whose occupation 
was stealing cows for the ‘lower camp,’ to get with their booty safely 
across the debateable land. Stragglers, and all suspicious persons 
were also stopped and made to give an account of themselves, and 
not unfrequently peaceful travellers were civilly invited to pay toll 
of afew dollars to some of these guardians of the roads, who were 
not over nice in their distinctions between those who drove horses 
and those who rode upon them. With this explanation the charac- 
ter of the party in question will be readily seen. 

“He’s a gentlemen-like looking chap,” said he of the carmine 
nose who had been called Ike; “broadcloth and boots, and a heavy 
purse I’]] warrant me.” 

“You're always thinkin o’ the purses, Ike,”’ said he of the long 
limbs ; “I would ’nt wonder ifnatur’ had’nt gen yea spice o’the 
foot-pad in your liver. Come, John, suppose you step outand speak 
to him,”’ he said, addressing the winner at cards, a substantial, re- 
spectable-looking young farmer, “if Ike does it, it will be like your 
regular banditty, one o’ your touch and go. We must stand by the 
honor o’ the country at all odds.” 

The one addressed stepped in advance of his comrades towards 
the horseman, who was looking as he rode, earnestly towards a 
vessel of war some miles above on the river, and did not see the 
man until he came within twenty paces of him, when he suddenly 
checked his horse; the next instant he spurred him on as if he 
would pass him at full speed, reined him up before the glittering 
bayonet levelled at his chest, and then, making a demi-volte across 
the road buried his spurs deep and would have dashed past, but the 
cool yeoman caught the animal firmly by the nostrils and check- 
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ed him so suddenly as to throw him backward nearly upon his 
haunches. 

“It was well done, sir,”’ said the yeoman, ‘‘no doubt you are in 
a hurry, but then we want to become a little acquainted with you 
before you travel farther. The times are out of joint and we know 
not true men from bad.” 

The stranger was enveloped in a blue great coat buttoned to the 
neck, with nankeen breeches and military boots and an ordinary 
black hat; and had that indescribable air and manner that betrays 
under the meanest disguises, the gentleman and soldier. ‘“ Gentle- 
men,” he said, in a collected manner, as the rest of the party came 
up, “I hope you belong to our party.” 

“Which party?” asked the first. 

“The lower party.” 

“ Aye, aye, that we do, don’t we Davy?” said the knight of the 
carmine. 

“To be sure! what else does the gentleman think?” replied he 
of the long hair, winking at his fellow. 

“Tam glad to learn it,” replied Major André, whom the reader 
has already recognised. From Smithson’s house he had crossed 
King’s ferry and ridden southward along the eastern side under the 
guidance of Smithson, and only dismissed him a few miles back 
when he entered the neutral ground, where he considered himself 
comparatively secure. From the top of the ridge above alluded to, 
he descried the Vulture a few miles above where she had anchored 
beyond the fire of the American batteries. It occurred to him that 
he might get some one to take him on board from the village where- 
by he should be saved the fatigue and danger of a long ride of ten 
miles to the British lines. His spirits hitherto depressed by the 
loneliness of the road and extreme peril of his situation, became 
elevated at the prospect, and urging his horse forward he found him- 
self all at once in the midst of an ambuscade. ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
continued, “Iam gratified to know that you are friends, for lam a 
British officer absent from New York on particular business and I 
beg you will not detain me, suspecting me to be other than I say I 
am.” Ashe spoke he drew from his pocket a richly chased gold 
watch and anxiously consulted it. 

“Aye, aye, Paulding, he’s a Britisher by his yeller gim-cranks,” 
said carmine ; “‘ we Yankees are too pesky poor to have sich gear— 
General Washington himself only fobs a silver turnip.” 

* You must dismount, sir,”’ said the sturdy yeoman sternly. 

‘My God! I must do any thing to get along, my good fellows! 
Here is General Arnold’s pass, that, perhaps, you may respect if 


you do not a British officer.” 
“Dismount, sir, and we will read it,’ said Paulding, who still 
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held the horse by his nostrils. ‘*‘ We have no idea of letting you 
escape till we know your business.” 

“ Hold on like grim death to a dead nigger, John,” said Ike of 
the nose,” as the horse grew restive under the gripe; “ gold watches 
don’t grow in every body’s corn-patch.”’ 

“‘Gentlemen, you had best let me go or you will get yourselves 
into trouble. Examine this pass. Be brief! for I have been too 


long detained already.” 
“I cannot read it till you dismount,” said Paulding, holding the 


closed paper in one hand. 
André sprung lightly from the saddle to the ground, when the 
yeoman released his gripe on the horse, passed the bridle beneath 
his arm, and opened and read the passport. ‘I hope you ’Il not 
be offended, sir,’’ he said, with the air of respect, which he had 
hitherto preserved, notwithstanding his resolute manner, “ but there 
are spies and other dangerous people abroad, and I only want to 
know if you are a true man. If you are proved to be, why there 
is no harm done, if you ain’t, why "a 
‘Then we ’l] have his watch on shares, and pull straws for the 
chain,”’ said Isaac. 
* The name in the pass is Anderson, is it yours, sir?” 
“Itis. Let me go and I will give you my watch, horse, saddle, 
and bridle.”’ F 
“Your anxiety and your offer leads me to suspect you. Here is 
General Arnold’s signature—that is all right enough, and we would 
let you pass with it, if you had not just now called yourself a 
British officer.” 
‘*¢ Considerable suspicious!” said he of the hair. 
‘He ’s a regular circumstance—and no mistake,” said carmine, 
fumbling about his waistband for a fob that the sagacious tailor 
had prophetically constructed therein. ‘ Let’s search him!’’ 
*‘ Aye, that ‘ll show what ’s trumps!” said the knight with the 





legs. 


‘‘ There is no alternative,”’ said Paulding; ‘‘ you must excuse us, 
but it must be done, sir.” 

Leading him into the wood they proceeded to examine his hat, 
coat, and waistcoat, without making any discovery. At length 
they compelled him to resign every article of his apparel to their 
scrutiny. He of the long locks pulled off his boots, while Ike 
opened his watch and examined the case. Their search was vain, 
and he was directed to resume his apparel, when Paulding thought 
he heard a rattling like paper as André drew on his boot. His fine 
thread stockings alone had not been taken off, the captors satisfying 
themselves with passing the hand along the outside of the calf and 


ancle. 
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“ Mr. Anderson, you will oblige me by removing your stocking,” 
said the vigilant yeoman. 

“IT had thought this foolish search was ended,” said the young 
man, his heart sinking. 

‘* Your stockings must come off, sir.”’ 

“ Take them off,” said André, placing his palm on his brow, and 
turning away his face, wrung with an expression of the keenest 
anguish. 

In the feet were discovered the fatal pacquets given him by Gene- 
ral Arnold. A glance at the contents of one or two of the papers 
at once gave them an idea of their importance and dangerous nature. 
After they had consulted together for a few minutes as to the dis- 
posal of their prisoner, he who was called Ike, approached André, 
and said : 

‘‘ Now what’ll you give us to let you go free?” 

“ Any amount of money you may ask,” was the eager reply. 

“Will you give me your watch and chain, and these gentlemen 
your horse, saddle, bridle, and a hundred guineas told ?”’ 

“Cheerfully. And the money shall be directed to this very spot 
if you say so, so that you shall be sure to get it.”’ 

“Ts that all you will give?” coolly asked Paulding. 

‘“‘T will give you whatever you demand, goods or money to the 
amount of a thousand pounds.” 

‘‘ Now, mister,”’ said he of the nose, in a patriotic tone, and with 
@ look of inconceivable magnanimity, ‘if you’d give us ten thou- 
sand guineas, and your watch to boot, yes, your gold watch and 
chain to boot, we would not let you stir a step. Hey, boys?” 

“If he’s an enemy, poor as we be, I’d rather be without the 
money than he should escape to do mischief,” responded Davy. 

“‘ Would you escape if you could?” asked Paulding. 

‘* Most assuredly.” 

**T don’t intend you shall,’’ was the quiet reply of the American. 
In a few minutes afterward they directed their prisoner to remount 
his horse, and with Paulding leading the animal by the bridle, and 
the two others marching, one a few paces in advance, and the other 
in the rear, they reéntered the road, and moved at a smart pace 
northwardly towards North Castle, the nearest military post of the 
Americans. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


On the eastern bank of the Hudson, two miles southwesterly 
from West Point, there stands, at the present day, a time-worn 
dwelling. It is a long, rambling structure, two stories high, and 
erected apparently at different periods—-a low gallery, in some 
places sunken, runs around it, with vines creeping about its slender 
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columns, and grass growing in its crevices; shrubs have got root- 
hold on its moss-covered roof, and hang over the eaves in graceful 
festoons. It is in the centre of a lawn, from the bosom of which, 
numerous fine old trees of a century’s growth, send up their trunks 
to a great height, and form a broad canopy of foliage above the 
venerable roof. Every thing about it—its worm-eaten fences ; its 
thick soft grass, like piled-velvet, which age only can give; its long 
range of noble old barns, once red, but now browned and blackened 
with tne storms of eighty winters; its gigantic shrubbery; an avenue 
of box trees that look as if planted under a woman’s eye ere the 
Revolution, all give it an air of old family dignity and antiquity 
that is seldom found i in this young western world. A forest shuts 
out the prospect of the river from the south gallery, but a range of 
mountains, Dunderbeg and his satellites, fill the eye instead, while 
Antony’s Nose, clothed with trees to its top, rises abruptly from 
the lawn, which is blended with its base to the height of a thousand 
feet. On the west and north, Fort Putnam, now nearly hid by the 
trees that have been suffered to grow up immediately around it, and 
old Crow Nest, are striking objects in the prospect. From the 
house a winding carriage roads leads through 1 romantic wood to 
a small cove of the Hudson, near the outlet of a brawling brook 
which intersects the grounds, where is a landing place for small 
boats. This is called Beverly Cove, and the dwelling above de- 
scribed Beverly House. Here Arnold held his head quarters during 
his command at West Point. 

In a large, square room of the mansion, its low ceiling intersected 
by transverse beams, carefully white-washed, the capacious fire- 
place flanked by panel-work and little closets, with but a single 
door ( besides that opening into the hall ) leading into a small room 
lighted by a single window looking to the north, there sat, the 
morning after André’s arrest, a party at breakfast. It consisted of 
General Arnold, who was in an unusually gay and social rein, his 
youthful and lovely wife, whose maiden charms had won the ad- 
miration of André,* and Colonels Hamilton, and McHenry, aids- 
de-camp of Generals Washington and La Fayette. 

In the midst of their meal, and an animated conversation on the 
subject of the contemplated attack on New York, a horseman rode 
up to the door, and a moment afterward an orderly entered the 
room witha note, which he gave toGeneral Arnold. Putting down 
an egg he was about to break into a little china cup before him, he 
opened the letter and read with a palpitating heart and a sensation 


of suffocation: 





*It is a singular fact that André was an admirer of Miss Shippen, afterwards 
Mrs. Arnold, who was a daughter of Chief Justice Shippen, of Philadelphia, where 
he first saw her during its occupancy by the British army. 
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“Sm:—I send forward, under charge of Licutenant Allen and a guard, which 
will arrive at Beverley House by noon, a certain John Anderson, who had been 
taken while going towards New York. He had a passport signed in your name, 
which, doubtless, is forged, and a parcel of papers, taken from his stockings, which 
are of a very dangerous tendency. I send him to you as commanding officer, feel- 
ing that it is a case presenting too many difficulties, and involving too much for me 
to decide upon. Jamieson, Colonel, g-c., gc.” 

Till this moment Arnold had believed that his treason was suc- 
cessful. From the hour of his arrival at Beverly House, after 
taking leave of André, he had been singularly active and alert in 
all his duties, and with the officers about his person was on more 
than usual terms of confidence and intimacy. That morning 
Colonels Hamilton and McHenry had rode forward to his house 
from Fishkill to announce the approach of Washington and La 
Fayette to dine with him. Such was the confidence this great 
man reposed in him—alas, how repaid! The friendship (which he 
had) of such a man as Washington; the moral atmosphere he dif- 
fused around him should have saved him from so great a fall! 

With an effort of self-command almost supernatural, he read the 
information of the capture of André and the defeat of his plans, so 
long forming. He folded the letter, suppressing his emotions the 
while, so effectually as to prevent the least suspicion of the occur- 
rence of any extraordinary event, and taking up the egg he laid 
down, deliberately broke it into the cup, and for a few seconds 
longer continued to eat his breakfast, and addressed with ease a 
few common place-words to Colonel Hamilton. At length he 
said : 

«Gentlemen, I beg you will not let my departure interrupt your 
meal. I have just received a note requiring my immediate pre- 
sence at West Point. George, have my horse immediately saddled 
and brought to the door. Then rising from the table he hastened 
up stairs to his private room, situated at the northeast corner of 
the house, and despatched a servant to the breakfast room to say 
to Mrs. Arnold that he desired to speak with her. 

“Mary,” he said, in a voice of the deepest agitation, closing the 
door, and taking her in his arms, “ we have been united but eighteen 
months, but we must now part forever. I have been, unknown to 
you, engaged in a treasonable correspondence with Sir Henry 
Clinton. The note I have just received tells me of the arrest of his 
messenger to me, with papers on his person, either of which would 
become my death warrant. Nothing remains for me but instant 
flight to the enemy. My barge is at the landing. I can reach the 
Vulture by noon. Escape now will be easy. No one here is yet 
aware of my criminality. An hour hence it will be too late. 
Though Jamieson is too dull to suspect me, Tallmadge or others 
may ere this have seen the papers, and be on their way to arrest 


me. Instant!y buraall my papers. Now, farewell, dearest. God 
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bless you. The heaviest blow this inflicts will reach me through 
you. Now, God bless you—bless you!” 

Hastily embracing her he fled from the apartment, and though a 
shriek, prolonged and wild, and a heavy fall reached his ears as 
he descended the stairs he lingered not, but flung himself on Col. 
Hamilton’s horse, his own not being yet at the door. Giving the 
animal the rein, he took a by-path around the stables, galloped 
rapidly along a hedge, and descended a wooded hill through a dry, 
rocky ravine, almost impracticable to horse, but down which he 
recklessly urged the noble animal, which, by plunging, leaping, 
and sliding on his belly, the spurs of the rider cutting into the rocks 
as he bore upon them with his heels, reached the bottom, and leaped 
the brook clear into the carriage road. Riding forward like wind 
through the wooded bottom, Arnold gained the cove, where, beside 
a small pier, his barge, with six men, was in waiting to convey him, 
es usual, at that hour, across to West Point. 

He threw himself from his horse, and sprung into the boat. 

* Push off, Cuyler!”’ he said to the coxswain, with anxious im- 
patience. ‘Lively, men, lively! Clearfromthe shore! Set your 
oar to that sunken rock, and help her! There, she’s off. Thank 
God! Now let fall and give way. Starboard, Cuyler! Hard a 
starboard !” 

The boatman stared. “ Are we not going to West Point, sir?” 

‘““No, below! Urgent affairs require my presence on board the 
Vulture. Pull out into the middle of the river, and take the full 
force of the tide. Lay to your sweeps well, men. You shall have 
@ guinea a piece when you run your boat under the counter of the 
Vulture. 

The men gave utterance to a kind of cheer, and bent to their 
oars with a good will. Cuvler sat in the stern sheets, steering her 
with a steadiness and skill that added almost the force of a seventh 
oar to her speed. For awhile the barge stood steadily down the 
river, passing on either hand scenery of savage grandeur, every 
commanding eminence of which was frowning with a redoubt. 

In about an hour they emerged from the Highlands into a broader 
part of the river, and approached the fortress at Verplanck’s Point, 
commanded by Colonel Livingston. Arnold, who hitherto had sat 
in the stern of the boat, with his arms folded, only rousing himself 
from a gloomy reverie by cheering the boatmen to renewed exer- 
tions, on nearing the post placed in the stern a white handkerchief 
fixed to his sword, which had the effect intended, for Colonel Liv- 
ingston regarding it as a flag-boat, permitted it to pass without 
ordering it to be stopped and examined. This was a trying moment 
to the traitor, and he scarcely breathed till the barge was beyond 
gun-shot. The Vulture was now in sight a league below, and in 
another hour he was on board of her. 
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We will here dispose of the traitor in a few words. Although 
his plan had failed, he was made a Major-General in the British 
army, and was otherwise rewarded for his intentions and previous 
services as Clinton’s correspondent. But honorable men of the 
British army refused to associate with him, and officers to serve 
under him. After living twenty years in merited contempt and in- 
famy, he died, miserably, at his residence, in Grosvenor square, 
London; not only unpitied and unhonored, but leaving behind him 
a name which has become a by-word for treason among both the 
British and American people. 


CHAPTER TENTH. 


Two hours after the flight of Arnold, General Washington, ac- 
companied by Knox and La Fayette, on their return from a visit to 
Count Rochambeau at Hartford, arrived at Beverly House, as pre- 
viously arranged, to repose themselves and dine. Here learning 
from his aids that General Arnold had been suddenly called over to 
West Point on urgent business, he remained only long enough to 
take a late and hasty breakfast, and hastened to the garrison to as- 
ascertain if any thing important had transpired. Accompanied by 
all his suite except Colonel Hamilton, who was detained in writing 
letters, he rode to the cove by the usual carriage road. This is a 
firm gravelled avenue, running northwardly with an easy descent, 
through a line of old trees for a hundred yards, to the bottom of a 
dell, through which the brook before mentioned runs brawling over 
stones. Here, at a gate, the road makes a sharp angle to the left, 
and follows the course of the rivulet. A roof of densest foliage 
shields it from the noon-day sun, and seats placed at intervals along 
its borders, invite the rambler to repose ; while the ceaseless gurgle 
of the flowing water, the singing of countless birds, the silence of 
the forest trees, save when their tops are moved whisperingly by 
the winds, tempt him to linger in its delightful seclusion. Such 
was the pleasant woodland path through which the party rode, 
such, save that time has made it lovelier, is it now. Just before 
they arrived at the cove they discovered the horse deserted by Ar- 
nold grazing by the path, his bridle beneath his feet, and his saddle 
and coat bearing traces of the red soil in which he had taken that 
equine luxury, a roll. 

A passing remark was made by Knox on General Arnold’s care- 
lessness; the animal was led back to the house by a servant; and 
in a few seconds afterward the gentlemen dismounted on the little 
pier. Here a small pennant hoisted by an attendant sent in ad- 
vance, was fluttering from a staff placed on a projecting point of 
rock, in answer to which a barge of eight oars was putting out from 
the fort of Buttermilk Falls, then a military boat station. Ina few 
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minutes the party embarked, and the boat moved swiftly through 
the water. The harmony of motion and action in a well-manned 
barge, produces, like all harmony, silence and musing. The simul- 
taneous sway of the bodies of the oarsmen—the regular rattle iu 
the rowlocks—the liquid dip of the falling sweeps—the answering 
Jeaps of the boat, all are harmonious, soothing, and conducive to 
meditation. After the first hundred yards conversation ceased, and 
each gentleman seemed to be occupied with his own thoughts. The 
scenery through which they moved, added also, its influence. On 
the right, stretched the eastern shore rising a rocky precipice from 
the water, and crowned with woods. On the left, the Buttermilk Falls 
came tumbling and foaming in snowy sheets from the top of a cliff, 
and further on the shores were walled with lofty rural precipices. 
As they proceeded, the Highlands of Crow Nest and Bull Hill 
frowned down upon them, and from a promontory the fortress of 
West Point bristled with its iron battery. As they approached the 
landing, now disused, south of Kosciusco’s garden, Washington 
observed with enthusiasm : 

“Well gentlemen, it is fortunate for us that General Arnold has 
gone over to the garrison in advance of us, for we shall now have 
a salute, and the roaring of the cannon will have a fine effect among 
these mountains.” 

The barge continued to approach the shore without any notice 
from the fortress, when, surprised at the silence, and absence of all 
preparations to receive them, he exclaimed,— 

“What! do they not intend to salute us?” 

An officer now made his appearance descending the ravine, and 
reached the shore just as the boat touched it. 

** How is this, sir?’ said Washington, with some severity. 

“Pardon me, General,” said the officer in confusion, I did not 
anticipate the honor of such a visit, or I should have been prepared 
to receive you in a proper manner.” 

‘© What! is not General Arnold here?’’ demanded the chief with 
surprise. 

“No your excellency. He has not been here for these two days, 
nor have I heard from him, within that time.”’ 

“This is extraordinary, indeed,” said Washington, “‘we were 
told he had crossed the river and that we should find him here.” 

He, nevertheless, remained and inspected the garrison and works, 
and then, reéntered the barge with his suite, and was pulled back to 
Beverly House. 

As he approached the mansion Colonel Hamilton met him with a 
troubled countenance and whispered in his ear: 

“ Alight, sir! I have a matter of the most vital importance to ac- 


quaint you with.” 
Washington accompanied him into the sitting-room and when the 
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door was closed, Hamilton placed in his hands several papers, say- 
ing, ‘‘as the messenger who arrived with these shortly after you 
left, said they were of the utmost importance I opened them.” 

Washington read the letters which contained from an authentic 
source, the account of the capture of André and a copy of the pa- 
pers in Arnold’s hand-writing with the passport in the same hand, 
found on his person. The guilt of Arnold was made clear as light, 
and the cause of his absence from West Point accounted for. It 
was plain that he had escaped to the enemy. 

‘‘He has descended the river, ride Hamilton for your life,’’ said 
Washington, “it may be possible to intercept him at Verplanck’s 
Point.” 

Colonel Hamilton left the room and spurred away on what proved 
to be a fruitless errand. Washington now sent for Generals La 
Fayette and Knox to whom he communicated Arnold’s treason, and 
placed in their hands the papers which confirmed it. His manner 
was composed and dignified. ‘* Whom can we trust now!” he said 
calmly, after they had finished the perusal of the letters. 

“Mon dieu! is it possible?” exclaimed La Fayette, crumbling the 
paper in his clenched hand as he swiftly paced the apartment. 

“T always knew him to be a disaffected man, but by I did 
not expect the devil to turn out so black from hoof to horn!” said 
Knox violently striking his fist on the table. 

‘It is useless to show feeling about it now, gentlemen,’’ said 
Washington, without betraying emotion or anxiety of any kind, 
“it remains for us to repair what injury he has done us, and pre- 
vent him from doing more.” 

The American General now directed all his energies to counteract 
the plans laid by the traitor. Orders were forwarded to all the 
posts, the positions of the garrisons changed and the whole order 
of things as laid down by Arnold reversed. Sir Henry Clinton 
however, through the capture of André, was kept in ignorance and 
uncertainty until the arrival of the Vulture in New York with Ar- 
nold on board, the morning after his flight. The project therefore, 
was abandoned and the troops disembarked. 





CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


It was not until noon on the following day that André arrived at 
Beverly House under escort of Major Tallmadge. This officer on 
inspecting the captured papers which were shown to him after Col. 
Jamieson had sent the prisoner forward, saw what this officer was 
strangely blind to, Arnold’s guilt. Expressing in warm terms of 
censure his opinion of the course pursued by Jamieson of sending 
the accomplice to the accomplice, he requested and received the 
command of the escort and after some delay reached head-quarters 
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with his prisoner. Washington refused to see him lest he should 
forget what was due to justice in sympathy for its victim, and or- 
dered him to be placed under guard in the small room, opening from 
the dining-room, a sentinel to be posted on the outside of the door, 
and other precautions taken for his security until he could be con- 
veyed to West Point and thence to Tappan for trial. 

It was late in the afternoon when André stood by his little window 
watching the setting sun as it hung low in the skies above the sum- 
mit of Crow Nest, and gilding with its slanting beams the walls 
of the fortress at West Point. Ilis thoughts were turned on the 
hopelessness of his situation. He knew that he must die. To be 
cut off in the prime of his youth, his earthly hopes crushed, the ties 
of love, paternal and filial, forever broken, all that bound him to his 
fellow-beings severed and destroyed! He turned away from the 
window and paced to and fro his narrow prison under the pressure 
of intense mental agony. Terrible was the conflict between his 
manhood and his human nature! At length reason asserted her 
power, and philosophy and religion came to his aid and he grew 
calmer. He resolved to bear his fate like a man and like a British 
soldier. After a few seconds he called to the sentinel and request- 
ed writing materials to be brought to him. They were cheerfully 
granted by Major Tallmadge who had taken a deep and feeling in- 
terest in the fate of the noble youth. Seating himself at a table, 
André penned the following letter to General Washington : 

24th September, 1780. 

“ Sin :—Wohat I have said concerning myself to my captors was in the justifiable 
attempt to be extricated; I am too little accustomed to duplicity to have succeeded. 

I beg your excellency will be persuaded, that no alteration in the temper of my 
mind or apprehension for my safety, induces me to take the step of addressing you; 
but that it is to rescue myself from an imputation of having assumed a mean charac- 
ter for treacherous purposes or self-interest; a conduct incompatible with the princi- 
ples that actuate me, as well as with my condition in life. 

It is to vindicate my fame that I speak, and not to solicit security. 

The person in your possession is Major John André, Adjutant General to the 
British army. 

The influence of one commander in the army of his adversary is an advantage 
taken in war. A correspondence for this purpose I held; as confidential (in the 
present instance) with his excellency Sir Henry Clinton. 

To favor it | agreed to meet upon ground not within the posts of either army, a 
person who was to give me intelligence; 1 came up in the Vulture man-of-war for 
this effect, and was fetched by a boat from the ship to the beach. Being there, I 
was told that the approach of day would prevent my return, and that I must be con- 
cealed until the next night. I was in my regimentals, and had fairly risked my 
person. 

Against my stipulation, my intention, and without my knowledge beforehand, I 
was conducted within one of your posts. Your excellency may conceive my sensa- 
tion on this occasion, and will imagine how much more must I have been affected 
by a refusal to reconduct me back the next night as I had been brought. Thus be- 
come a prisoner, I had to concert my escape. I quitted my uniform, and was passed 
another way in the night without the American posts, to neutral ground, and in- 
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formed I was beyond all armed parties, and left to press for New York. I was taken 


at T'arry-town by some volunteers. 
Thus, as I have had the honor to relate, was I betrayed ( being an Adjutant Gene 


ral of the British army) into the vile condition of an enemy in disguise within your 
posts. 

Having avowed myself a British officer, I have nothing to reveal but what relates 
to myself, which is true on the honor of an officer and a gentleman. 

The request I have to make to your excellency, and I am conscious I address my- 
self well, is, that in any rigor, policy may dictate, a decency of conduct towards me 
may mark, that though unfortunate, I am branded with nothing dishonorable, as no 
motive could be mine but the service of my king, and as I was involuntarily an 


impostor. 
Another request is, that I may be permitted to write an open letter to Sir Henry 


Clinton, and another to a friend for clothes and linen. 
I take the liberty to mention the condition of some gentlemen at Charleston who, 


being either on parole or under protection, were engaged in a conspiracy against us. 
Though their situation is not similar, they are objects who may be set in exchange 


for me, or are persons whom the treatment I receive might effect. 
It is no less, sir, in a confidence of the generosity of your mind, than on account 


of your superior station, that I have chosen to importune you with this letter. 
I have the honor to be with great respect, sir, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 
Joun Anpre, Adjutant General.” 

When he had finished penning this eloquent appeal, he gave it to 
Major Tallmadge who read it with undisguised astonishment. He 
had suspected from his carriage and the habit of turning on his heel 
in his walk, that he was a military man, but he had no suspicions 
that he held so high a rank in the British army, nor that the plot in 
which he had been connected with Arnold was so extensive and 
dangerous. He carried the letter to Gencral Washington, who 
was deeply affected on reading it but made no reply to it. After the 
prisoner had sent the letter, his mind appeared relieved and his fea- 
tures wore a calm and contented expression. He turned again to 
the window, and the calm landscape lighted by the evening sky was 
not more placid and serene than his countenance. 

“ André!” 

He started and looked around. But there was no one present. 

“ André!*’ was a second time repeated, as if close to his ear, in 
the gentle tones of a woman’s voice. 

He looked around and up to the ceiling, when his eye caughta slip 
of paper fluttering through a crevice in the floor above. ‘ André,” 
softly repeated the voice a third time, and the paper fell fluttering 
at his feet. He lifted it from the ground and read with a spark- 
ling eye: 

“Dear Mason Anpre:—Though miserable myself [ cannot be altogether so ab- 
sorbed in my own wretchedness as to forget the griefs of others. Listen to me. I 
know your high notions of honor and the spirit of chivalrous self-sacrifice that fills 
your bosom, but oh! for my sake—for your own—for that of your mother and sis- 


ters--for the sake of your country—do what I am about to ask of you! Accept 
life while it is in your power! Do not remain to die like a criminal! Life is now 
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yours —to-morrow it may be due to justice! Alas! my heart tells me what will be 
your reply—but I will not therefore cease my exertions to save you. Assisted by a 
faithful slave, I this morning loosened two of the planks in your room. They afford 
communication with the cellar. Descend into it and Peter will meet you with 
a disguise, and conduct you, by the western outlet, which opens among high shrub- 
bery, into the garden, where he will conceal you till night, and then provide a boat 
for your escape. Do not, André, neglect this opportunity! Fly now! General 
Washington and his staff are busy in the library, and nothing can prevent the suc- 
cess of the plan but your own obstinacy. Fly, André! Escape! For the sake of 
all you hold dear on earth loose not a moment, but fly! Mary.” 

The young man read this appeal with a sparkling eye and glow- 
ing countenance, when he concluded it he glanced upward and 
kissed his hand to the invisible author of it, then folded the paper, 
placed it next his heart, and paced the room rapidly with a thought- 
ful brow and excited manner. 

“Nay, nay, I will not—I cannot—I may not! I must abide my 
destiny.” 

He stopped, surveyed the floor through every part, and then 
walked towards the side next to the hall and trod lightly on the 
two planks nearest the wall. They were loose. He stooped to 
lift them and they yielded to his hand and he gazed down into the 
dark cellar beneath. 

“Come, massa ! coas’ clear—dis jus’ de time!”’ said a low husky 
voice from beneath. 

The prisoner paused an instant, then with a sudden impulse closed 
the aperture and walked resolutely away. An exclamation of an- 
guish and disappointment from the apartment above reached his 
ear, but with folded arms and a composed manner, he gazed stead- 
fastly from the window, his face expressive of the triumph of an 
honorable mind over an unworthy termpation. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 


The morning of the second of October broke with a clear sky, 
and the promise of a bright autumnal day. The sun rose without 
a cloud and gladdened hill, forest, and valley, with his cheering 
light. Happiness was written on the face of nature as if with the 
finger of Heaven; but araong the habitations of men, sorrow and 
woe had, as ever, an abiding place. ‘There was one abode into the 
windows of which this morning’s sun shone, above all others, me- 
lancholy in its character, and most melancholy for the scenes of 
human sorrow and wretchedness of which it was the daily witness. 
It wasa prison. In one of its gloomiest apartments, sat a young 
man whose days were numbered—whose star was about to become 
extinguished ere it reached the zenith. It was Major André. His 
judges had doomed him to die as a spy, taken within the American 
lines. The sympathising American Chief would gladly have com- 
muted this harsh sentence, but military justice demanded the victim! 
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In one hour he was to be led forth to execution! His countenance 
was firm. A delightful calm dwelt on his youthful and noble fea- 
tures, and an air of repose and resignation marked his bearing. 
About him stood a group of officers, foes of his country, but whom 
his virtues had converted into personal friends. Tears were in the 
eyes of these stern warriors, and their voices trembled with emotion 
as they talked in low tones with each other. He alone was calm 


and resigned! 

An officer entered and announced, in a subdued tone, that the 
hour of execution had arrived. The prisoner rose with dignity 
and said: 

“‘Gentlemen, I am ready to wait on you.” Taking the arm of 
Major Tallmadge, who had been constantly with him since his 
capture, he left his cell with a firm step. In the street he took 
the arms of two subaltern officers, and walked between them to 
the place of execution. A natural composure pervaded his manner 
and his whole deportment was remarkably dignified and self-pos- 
sessed. 

‘“My emotions are singular,” he said, turning to Major Tall- 
made, who walked near him, “when I reflect that in a very few 
minutes I shall be an inhabitant of the world of spirits—so soon 
have revealed to me the great secret! But I do not shrink from it. 
I am not afraid to die—if I were, wretched, indeed, should I be at 
this moment.” 

They now came in sight of a gallows surrounded by a large mili- 
tary force and a great concourse of citizens awaiting the event—a 
deep gloom filling all hearts--commiseration visible on every face. 

When the young man saw the degrading instrument of execu- 
tion he stopped, and turning to Major Tallmadge said, with an ex- 
pression of mingled pain and indignation, ‘* Why is this?” 

“Are you ill, sir,” asked the officer, ignorant of the cause of his 

emotion. 
“Tis nothing, sir,’’ said the young soldier, recovering his com- 
! posure; “I hoped to have met death at least at the hands of sol- 
diers, and not at those of the common hangman. Move forward, 
I am reconciled to death, but I detest the mode.” 

In a few minutes afterwards he stood beneath the gallows. As 
he looked up at the fatal engine of death, his chest heaved and there 
was a choaking in his throat as if he were striving to suppress feel- 
ings struggling to escape. Atlength the noose was suspended from 
the beam and the wagon placed beneath. Without assistance he 
stepped into it, and then for a moment he appeared to shrink. The 
ascendency of nature was but momentary. Instantly recovering 
himself, he looked round upon the sorrowful faces at the foot of the 
gallows and said, with a smile: 

“It will be but a momentary pang.” 
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Then, declining the assistance of the provost-marshal, he band- 
aged his own eyes with a degree of firmness and resignation that 
the eyes of all who gazed were filled with tears, and deep groans 
of emotien escaped from the breast of many a stalwort soldier, that 
the stern spirit of military laws should demand so young and noble 
@ victim. 

The provost-marshal now loosely pinioned his arms and placed 
the noose over the young man’s head, who, himself, with perfect 
firmness, adjusted it to his neck. 

“Major André, you have now an opportunity to speak if you 
desire it,” said the provost-marshal. 

Lifting the handkerchief from his eyes, he looked steadily around 
and said, in a firm, clear voice that reached every ear of the silent 
multitude : 

‘“‘I pray you to bear me witness that I meet my fate like a brave 
man.’’ There was no vain boasting in his voice or manner, but his 
words proceeded from that honorable pride which becomes a sol- 
dier, and which sheds a halo even around the brow of death. 
When he had said this, he resumed his former position and calmly 
awaited his fate. 

The signal was given—the wagon rolled from beneath him, and 
the victim of military justice had expiated his offence with his life. 
“Such,” says Mr. Sparks in his ‘Biography of Arnold,’ which 
able work we have made free use of in this outline, “such was the 
death of a man whose rare accomplishments had procured for him 
the friendship and confidence of all to whom he was known, and 
opened the happiest presages of a future career of renown and glory. 
In ten short days his blooming hopes had been blighted, and his 
glowing visions dispersed. But it was his singular fortune to die, 
not more beloved by his friends than lamented by his enemies, 
whose cause he had sought to ruin, and by whose hands his life 
was justly taken. Time has consecrated the feeling. There are 
few Americans, and few will there ever be, who can look back upon 
the fate of André without deep regret. His name is embalmed in 
every generous heart; and they who shall condemn his great error 
and applaud the sentence of his judges, will cherish a melancholy 
remembrance of the unfortunate victim, and grieve that a life of so 
much promise, adorned with so many elevated and estimable quali- 
ties, was destined to an untimely and ignominious end.” The tears 
and eulogies that have followed the memory of this noble gentle- 
man, brave soldier, and honorable man, eminently show how virtue 
may ennoble even the gallows, and demonstrate that it is far better 
to die well, though on the gallows, than, like Benedict Arnold, to 
purchase life with the scorn and contempt of mankind. 

“ Still lived he on—his victim doomed to die— 
Yet in their different fates behold the homily.” 
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LINES 
ON BEHOLDING THE RESIDENCE OF OBERLIN. 


Upon this humble cottage roof 
The gazer’s eye may careless fall,— 
Yet to my heart it speaks of more 
Than e’er was told by lordly hall. 


For from this dwelling, reared on high 
Amid the cold of Alpine snows, 

A lesson oft despised and scorned 
Forth to my inmost spirit flows. 


It speaks of charity and love, 
Of peace to all of human kind, 

Of thought unchained and conscience free, 
Of truth no human force could bind. 


It says in thrilling tones to all, 
‘Esteem thy neighbor’s rights thine own, 
And by the value placed on thine, 
Let thy regard to his be shown.’ 
Yes, Oberlin! thy sainted name 
Shall with the rocky Alps survive,— 
A spell of constancy and power 
To all who in thy footsteps strive. 
Weymovrn, Mass., October 29th. 





FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF 
A CERTAIN BANK DIRECTOR. 


Monday.—Read some remarks on Banking, addressed by a 
learned Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, to a member 
of Congress, from Philadelphia, and was delighted with them be- 
yond measure. It is a common saying that colleges are half a 
century behind the rest of the world in practical information, but 
Professor Hare is evidently fifty years in advance of the present 
generation. Take his initial paragraph by way of example: 

“ By the most zealous advocate of hard money, it cannot be denied that, the com- 
petency of specie to act as money is dependent altogether on its ability to create in 
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the mind of each successive holder, an expectation that it will pass as money as 
the value at which it may be received. They cannot deny, that during a century 
in which a piece of coin may have been current, all those attributes which give it a 
value over other substances, have been inert. As a metal, it will have done nothing- 
Evidently its sole mean of utility has been its power of creating a confidence that it 
will pass in the market without depreciation. It follows, that whatever else may 
prove competent to produce a similar confidence, under like circumstances, must, as 
money, be equivalent to coin.” 

Excellent! The only utility of metallic money is its power of 
creating a confidence! Excellent! Excellent! 

The conclusions at which the Professor arrives are worthy of 


his premises : 


“When the banks stopped specie payments in May last, every note which they 
had issued, and every credit given by them for deposits, appeared to fall in value, 
relatively to gold and silver, from five to ten per cent. But is it to be inferred that 
there was an actual depreciation of their notes and credit to that amount? Was it 
not owing to a rise in the price of specie, which had become an object of demand 
for exportation, to pay the balance of trade with Europe, caused by a failure in the 
price of our produce? * * * * ° * * 

Is it not evident that the same causes which deprived the banks of the power to 
redeem their notes or credits with specie, by impairing the credit of individuals, gave 
to bank notes and bank credits an unusually high value, so that the holder of them 
in lieu of being a sufferer, was a gainer by the change? 

Viewing the subject thus, would any thing have been more mischievous, absurd, 
and unjust, than to have forced them to resume specie payments, upon the plea of 
their legal liability, or to use the argument of Shylock, because “ it was in the bond.” 


Surely there is no wisdom like Whig wisdom. When banks 
suspend specie payments, their notes actually rise in value, and 
only appear to fall, just as the sun appears to revolve round the 
earth, though the earth actually revolves round the sun! I am 
beginning to think that members of colleges are not as useless 
members of the community as some people suppose them to be. 
Certainly none but a Professor in a University could have dis- 
covered that the holders of bank notes are enriched by the banks 
stopping payment. 

Saw a Loco-Foco passing by and called him in, hoping to con- 
vince him by the Professor’s logic. Found him utterly intractable. 
He said that money was not only a medium of exchange, but also 
a standard and measure of value, and that when it was metallic it 
had a value in itself independent of what it derived from its use as 
a commercial medium; and that it was from want of a clear con- 
ception of this truth that so respectable a man as Professor Hare 
had uttered such strange paradoxes. 

Read to Loco-Foco the following passage from the Professor's 
production, and asked him what he thought of it: 


“*T do not consider a bank as the debtor of the note-holder or depositor, so long 
as their notes or credits are supported at the market price at which they were issued. 
The bank is virtually obligated to furnish a currency which will answer the purpose 
of money, so as to pass in the market without depreciation. Of course the bank 
stands in the relation of an obligor, rather than in that of a debtor, and becomes only 
so far liable as it may fail in its obligations.” 
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Loco-Foco was evidently puzzled by this distinction between 
debts and obligations. Indeed he confessed as much, for he said 
the whole of the Professor’s reasoning reminded him of a story he 
had once heard, and which he would endeavor to repeat. A cer- 
tain Irishman went into a certain tavern and called for six pence 
worth of crackers. They were duly set before him, and after 
looking at them for some time, he inquired if the landlord would 
have any objection to exchange the crackers for six pence worth 
of brandy toddy. Certainly not, said Boniface. Paddy having 
finished his potation, was preparing to depart, when the landlord 
called out to him to pay for the toddy. “ Pay for the toddy!” ex- 
claimed Patrick in amazement. ‘ Did I not give you the crackers 
in pay?’’? ‘Well then,” said the landlord, “pay me for the 
crackers.” ‘Pay you for the crackers! The divil take you! you 
unconscionable varmint! Hav’nt you got the crackers?” “You 
may go,” said the landlord, utterly confounded. ‘“ You have, in 
some way, diddled me out of six pence. I can’t exactly tell how, 
but [ am sure I have lost that much. You can go.” 

Now, said Loco-Foco, it has always appeared to me that the 
banks treat the people just as Paddy treated the tavern-keeper. 
They take two values from us, and give us one value in return. 
And in such a manner that few are able to discover the rationale 
of the process. Professor Hare, however, has laid the matter 
open, by shewing that the outstanding notes of a bank are no part 
of its debts. 

Tuesday.—Could not help laughing, in spite of myself, at the 
humor of a wag of a Loco-Foco from the country. I had bar- 
gained with him for five tons of hay to feed my carriage horses, 
and offered him bank notes in payment. Loco-Foco very deliber- 
ately took from his pocket book a note promising to pay me five 
tons of hay, and ordered his wagoner to drive off. ‘ Now,” said 
he, ‘‘we are quits. You have given me promises to pay silver, 
and I have given you a promise to pay hay. Nothing can be fairer 
than promise against promise.’’ The rascal’s drollery diverted me 
so much that I paid him at once in gold. 

That old father to whom I sometime ago sold some of the best 
stocks in the market, came to me in great distress, complaining that 
the stocks were utterly worthless, and that he was now left not 
only without property, but with a load of debts which he should 
never be able to discharge. Cheered him up as well as I could. 
Told him that this country was a fine field for enterprise, and that 
so far from repining, he ought to bless his stars, that in his long life 
of seventy-five years he had never failed before. What other busi- 
ness-man, I asked him, in the whole circle of his acquaintanee, 
could say as much? I myself had failed not less than three times, 
but on no one of those occasions did I become disheartened. It 
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was true, indeed, that I always made such previous arrangements 
that my family were sensible of no change in their mode of living. 
I was duly impressed with the truth that “he who provideth not 
for his family, hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 
Not willing to sink myself to a level with the wretched infidel Loco- 
Focos, I always, before stopping payment, set my house in order, 
by securing to my wife, or infant daughter, a coach and country- 
seat, and such other little comforts and conveniences, as the usages 
of good society render indispensable. I did not, however, mention 
this to old father, for fear he should think I was reflecting on his 
want of Christian prudence in not having done likewise. We can- 
not be too delicate in our treatment of the feelings of people who 
ere in distress. 

Wednesday.—Looking through a file of the National Intelli- 
gencer, I was forcibly struck with the following remarks by a dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, delivered by him on the twenty- 
first of June, 1838: 


“ He had denounced a military aspirant, and denounced him in language which 
he was proud to have used, when he had exclaimed, send us war, pestilence, and 
famine, rather than curse us with a military rule: and if he could then have foreseen 
that this execrable measure, the Sub-Treasury, would have been introduced by the 
influence which he then deprecated, he would then have denounced it as he did now, 
as not at all preferable to war, pestilence, and famine, and as not inferior to any one 
of them in its malign effects on the welfare and prosperity of the country.” 


Exactly my opinion. Give us war rather than the Sub-Treasury 
bill}! Neither the Senator nor myself will have any thing to do 
with the fighting. That must all be done as in the last war, and 
in the war of the Revolution, by the democracy of the country: pro- 
vided enough of them are left to do the hard work, I care not how 
many of them are killed. Besides this, a war would entail on the 
country a permanent national debt; and every body knows that a 
nationa! debt is a national blessing. Funding and banking being 
twin brothers, only give us a sufficient national debt, and our paper 
money institutions will live forever. With a large and permanent 
national debt, we might reduce the working-men of America into 
as complete subjection as their brethren in England. 

Give us pestilence rather than the Sub-Treasury! Yes, give us 
pestilence! In that event the Senator and invself would not be as 
far from personal danger as in the event of war. Yet we might 
venture on the risk. Pestilence generally spends its violence in 
the hovels of the poor. It might be almost as effective as war in 
ridding the country of those wretched vermin, the Loco-Focos. 

Give us famine rather than the Sub-Treasury! Yes, give us 
famine! Let what will come, the Senator and I wil] have plenty to 
eat. As to the Loco-Focos, they are pretty well used to starving 
already, or, if they are not, it is quite time they should be. 

Give us war, pestilence, and famine altogether, rather than de 
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prive the banks and speculators of the use of the public money. 
A war is, above all, specially desirable. Smart men never do so 
well as in time of war. What with army and navy contracts, and 
contracts for loans, and fluctuations of currency, and irregularity in 
the supply of commodities, fortunes can be made with rapidity in 
times of public hostility, and the sooner such times commence the 
better for all the Grab-alls and Gripe-alls and Grasp-alls in the 
whole country. 

This amiable and eloquent extract proves how traly worthy 
this distinguished statesman is of the confidence of the Whigs. 
Even in his prayers and figures of speech, he never forgets our 
principles. The evils of war, pestilence, and famine, would fall 
principally on the democracy; and besides benefitting our party, 
would infallibly tend to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer, 
the cardinal maxim of our political faith. This renders it indispen- 
sable, in my opinion, that he should receive the nomination of the 
Harrisburg Convention. 

Thursday.—Heard to-day of the defeat of the Sub-Treasury bill. 
Glorious, glorious news indeed! Not that I concur in opinion 
with those who think that the passage of the bill would destroy the 
banks. We should still be able to levy a tax on the whole com- 
merce of the country ; and if the Loco-Foco absurdity of compelling 
the banks to pay specie is to be persisted in, why, perhaps, a Con- 
stitutional Treasury would only act as a balance-wheel in the ma- 
chine. But then it would curtail our stock-jobbing and Jand specu» 
lations. Hereisthe rub. But even this is not the grand evil of 
the Sub-Treasury system. My grand objection to it is, that it 
would increase executive patronage. 1 know not who it was that 
first discovered that giving the President, in concurrence with the 
Senate, the power to appoint some four or five Receiver Generals, 
and they, in their turn, to appoint some eight or ten clerks, would 
be conferring on the Executive more patronage than he would have, 
if he, or the Secretary of the Treasury under him, should have the 
selecting of some twenty-five banks, and thereby the power of 
directly influencing their numerous officers, and indirectly influ- 
encing their thousands of stockholders and debtors. I say I know 
not who it was first made this profound discovery. But, certainly, 
he must be a man of uncommon powers of mind. No one can fail 
to be convinced of this who reflects on the fact, that under the pro- 
posed system, the Treasury officers would be punishable as criminals 
if they lent or used a single dollar of the public money ; and that 
the President himself could not touch even the amount of his own 
salary except on warrant, duly signed, countersigned, and registered, 
according to law. Now, that such a system would increase execu- 
tive patronage, is truly a wonderful discovery. ‘To common minds 
it would seem rather like an increase of Executive responsibility. 
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But there are, fortunately, some uncommon minds in the world, 
and to one of these we must be indebted for this discovery in politi- 
cal science, as great as the greatest of Franklin’s in natural philoso- 
phy. No doubt we shall see in time to whom this great honor is 
due; or, as they say in French, nows verrons. 

Judge Johnson of West-Quoddy Head, came in, but instead of 
crying ‘ Laus Deo” or “ Victoria,”’ he shook his head gravely. As 
a man’s shaking his head is a sure indication that there is something 
in it, [resolved to pump it out, and atlength I succeeded. The Judge 
doubted if the defeat of the Sub-Treasury bill was so great a victo- 
ry after all. Banks ought to cease to be political machines and be- 
come commercial institutions. As such they would be useful to the 
community. As at present constituted and conducted, all the ad- 
vantages derived from them accrued to afew. Those few were 
acting very impoliticly in keeping open the Sub-Treasury question. 
They ought to have suffered the bill to pass without debate. By 
the clamor they had raised, they were provoking inquiry into the 
general characteristics of the banking system, which was precisely 
what the Loco-Focos desired. 

Told Judge Johnson that I feared we had made a blunder, but it 
was too late to correct it now. 

Friday.—Like well enough a victory over the Government, but 
do not like one of the consequences that victory brings with it. 
There is now no longer any excuse for our not resuming specie 
payments, and with the general resumption of specie payments 
away go our great profits on exchanges, and may be our cotton mo- 
nopoly will go with them. By an understanding with certain cor- 
porations in the South-West, our bank and certain other banks in 
this quarter have been doing a very snug business. Buying up 
Mississippi notes at a discount of thirty or forty per cent., then buy- 
ing cotton with these notes, thus creating a fund for foreign ex- 
changes, and having domestic exchanges completely in our power, 
was truly as pretty a mode of operating as reasonable men could 
desire. 'The profits were certainly not less than thirty per cent. per 
annum on the amount of capital invested. But our odious Govern- 
ment and the stupid people combined, are putting an end to all this. 
And this too, after our Whig editors and Whig orators and Whig 
collegians have proved as clear as day, that ‘‘the less gold and silver 
there is in a country, the richer that country is’’—**that when the 
banks suspend payment their notes are actually more valuable than 
they were before, and only appear to fall in value,” with other 
truths equally recondite and equally well established. 

Saturday.—Banking and politics have, somehow, got so strangely 
commingled, that both for pleasure and profit, I spend my leisure in 
perusing the newspapers. To-day, I read and was much pleased, 
with an argument from an illustrious Conservative of Virginia going 
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to prove that an attempt to substitute metallic for paper money in 
the United States, would give European powers a just cause of war 
against this country. The Loco-Focos say they cannot see how 
this could be, inasmuch as we should honestly pay in cotton or 
other produce for such quantities of the precious metals as we 
should take from Europe. They add, also, that the whole amount 
of gold and silver in the world is, according to the estimates of the 
most able authors, equal in value to not less than ten thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, and that as we should require only eighty or one 
hundred millions, in addition to our present stock, to enable us to 
dispense with paper money, they cannot see how we should give 
offence to foreign powers by adopting this policy. But, they sub- 
join, as it is by gradual means that we propose to introduce solid 
money, if European powers object to letting us have it, we can at- 
tain our end by detaining such amounts of gold and silver as will, in 
the natural course of trade, flow into our country from South Ame- 
rica. To all this, 1 have one short reply. The Loco-Focos are 
fools. None are wise but the Virginia Conservative and men of 
his way of thinking. An attempt to substitute metallic for paper 
money in this country, would undoubtedly give European powers 
just cause of war against us, though, for reasons already stated, 
I do not think war is to be deprecated. 

1 know not to which to give the preference, to the illustrious 
Conservative from Virginia, or his equally illustrious brother from 
South Carolina, who has proved that the addition of five millions 
to our metallic medium which the Sub-Treasury system would make 
necessary, would sink the price of cotton so low in Europe, that 
the Southern planters would lose incalculable sums. 

Take it all together, I think Conservative wisdom preferable to 
even Whig wisdom. It is deeper and more ingenious. Me- 
Thwackem agrees with me perfectly in this. He says that the Eng- 
lish language is too meagre for the expression of the thoughts of 
either Whigs or Conservatives. The Whig speeches and essays 
on banks and currency ought to be turned into Latin to give them 
their proper effect. But Conservative wisdom is so thoroughly 
transcendental that nothing short of Greek is adequate to its just 
expression. 

Sunday.—Did not go to church to-day. My clerical friends, 
the Rev. Matthew McThwackem L. L. D. and the Rev. Jeremy 
Diddler D. D. are both at a watering place, and I have no disposi- 
tion to be bored, as I have been of late, by discourses from strange 
parsons about honesty, fair dealing, and all that sort of thing. 

When the pure gospel is preached, that is to say faith alone, 
without any reference to charity and good works, no person is more 
disposed than myself to pay due respect tc the ministers of religion, 
or to be more attentive to the means of grace. No one shall ever 
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see my seat vacant when Diddler or McThwackem fills the pulpit. 
But I cannot abide heresy. 

However, I trust I did not spend the day wholly without profit. 
I employed the greater part of it in writing to McThwackem and 
Diddler, partly about things spiritual and partly about things world- 
jy. I hope their religious zeal for the benefit of the poor giddy 
mortals at the watering place, will not induce them to relax their 
exertions for the promotion of the rail-road and other speculations 
in which we all three are so deeply interested. They have families 
to provide for as well as myself, and ought to recollect that coaches 
and country seats are great conveniences, or rather absolute neces- 
saries of life. Nothing would grieve me more than to see these 
two patterns of piety and most excellent friends of mine, reduced 
to the necessity of trudging through the mud, after the manner of 
the wretched, infidel Loco-Focos. 

Monday.—The impudence of the Loco-Focos does actually ex- 
ceed all bounds. This morning there was found pasted on our 
bank door the following advertisement: 

PROPOSALS 
Will be received for building a Sub-Treasury Office, and furnishing the same with 
sliding shelves, and hydrostatic balances. 

The building must be constructed of the best materials, and suitably provided 
with iron doors, locks, bolts, and bars. The vault must be divided into two com- 
partments; the first, or “‘ Loco-Foco department,” for gold and silver: the second, or 
“Conservative department,” for the safe keeping of bank notes. 

Architects and others are invited to send in their proposals to Deacon Graball, 
who will, in due season, forward them to the seat of Government. 

The time when this advertisement appeared marks the depravity 
of the age. As it was found on the bank door early on Monday 
morning, it must have been put there on Sunday evening. And 
this is the way in which the Loco-Focos spend that sacred day! 
‘The recent elections must have inspirited them, or they would 
never have had the audacity to get out such an advertisement. 

Tuesday.—Sorely troubled about my eldest son, Tom. He is 
sadly afflicted with fits of absence of mind. Though a leading 
member of our Temperance Society, and a rigid total abstinence 
man, he sometimes, in his fits of abstraction, gulps down gin instead 
of water. This I do not wonder at much, for gin and water are 
so nearly of the same color that | am myself sometimes deceived by 
the similitude. But then he makes the same mistake with brandy. 
These fits come on him so often that his very horse seems to have 
caught them from him. This I had occasion to observe some short 
time ago, when I borrowed Tom’s horse and buggy to drive Mc- 
Thwackem some eight miles from town, to lay the corner-stone of 
anewchurch. The horse stopped, of his own accord, at the door 
of every tavern on the road, and would not move forward except on 
application of the whip. Sometimes when Tom is half way on his 
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road to church, these fits of absence of mind come on him, and he 
goes to houses of an indescribable reputation—gambling-houses, 
for example. Once the poor boy started to go to a camp-meeting, 
and never drew up till he got to a race-ground. The most trouble- 
some symptoms of these fits of absence of mind have, however, 
shewed themselves in his frequently signing other men’s names to 
notes, and then raising money on them. I have often had to pay 
large sums on this account; and the occasions have become so fre+ 
quent of late, as really to prove very burdensome. Tom, when 
spoken to on the subject, laid all the fault on his Miss, who was 
always getting money from him. Asked Tom why he kept so ex- 
pensive a Miss. Said he could not help it; ‘sposed it was predesti- 
nated.’ Told Tom not to come over me in that way, for if it was 
predestinated that he should act the fool, it was also predestinated 
that he should suffer for his folly. The poor, innocent boy, (he 
is ‘‘ only thirty years old’’) was evidently affected at my treating him 
in a manner so different from my wont; and my paternal feelings 
utterly subduing me, I gave him money to hush up the affair. 
Could not, however, help ielling him that it was well he was the son 
of a wealthy Bank Director. If he had been the son of some wretch- 
ed Loco-Foco, it might have gone hard with him. 

Finding myself much in want of consolation, I sent for old Par- 
son Maultext, and told him of my griefs. But he, instead of heal- 
ing my wounds, only tore them open afresh. He said if parents, 
by successful speculations, took away from their children the ne- 
cessity for industry, it must be expected that, unless their education 
were carefully guarded, the children would run riot in all kinds 
of excesses. This was all the comfort I got. My poor child’s mis- 
fortunes spoken of as downright profligacy—just as if he had been 
the son of some wretched Loco-Foco. 

Wednesday.—Turned a penny to-day in a way I am almost 
ashamed to narrate, but in these hard times one must not be over 
scrupulous about the ways and means one takes to get ways and 
means to pay one’s just debts. 

A poor, hardworking Loco-Foco, a boot and shoe maker, whose 
stock in trade, and house furniture together, were worth about a thoue 
sand dollars, applied to me some time ago for a loan of five hundred. 
From my anxiety to assist the poor, which has always been the 
leading passion of my life, I readily lent him the money, taking a 
bill of sale of all his goods and chattels, by way of collateral 
security. Itso happened that I wanted the money back sooner 
than I had expected, and sooner than Loco-Foco was prepared to 
pay it. The consequence was, that all his stock in trade, and his 
furniture, became my property. His wife and children were much 
afflicted at the loss of their little all, and so should I have been too, 
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if the man had not been a hard money men in his sentiments, and, 
of course, an infidel. 

So far all was well. I got the boots and shoes, leather straps, 
lap-stones, and all, of Loco-Foco. To-day an opportunity oc- 
curred of disposing of them to advantage. Another Loco Foco, a 
flour dealer, applied to me for a loan of fifteen hundred dollars. 
Told him I had it not to lend, but was willing to let him have my 
note for three thousand dollars, which I could insure him would be 
promptly discounted at our bank. Loco said fifteen hundred 
were all he wanted. Told Loco I could not think of engaging in so 
small a transaction; but that if he would take his brother Loco’s 
shoes and boots, and pots and pans, and beds and bedding, at a 
valuation of fifteen hundred dollars (which I esteemed very low) 
and would give me a mortgage on his own house for the remaining 
fifteen hundred dollars, he should have the note for three thousand 
tnstanter. Loco demurred to this. What could he, a flour 
dealer, do with boots shoes, lasts and lap-stones? Told him that no 
doubt, his brother Loco, the original owner of them, would be 
very glad to buy them of him on credit. However, I did not wish 
to press the subject on him. Loco Foco spent several hours in 
running about town, trying to raise the money in some other way, 
but as all the banks had come to a resolution not to advance a cent 
to any person at all infected with the horrible doctrines of Loco- 
Focoism, and as the brokers all knew that there was a negotiation 
then pending between him and me, and they did not like to offend 
me by interfering, he found his only chance of saving himself was 
in accepting my offer. He paid me the fifteen hundred dollars in 
hand for the shoe-maker’s stock and furniture, and the shoe-maker 
has got his lap-stones back, which rather pleases me, though he is 
a Loco-Foco, and, of course, an infidel. As for flour dealer Loco- 
Foco, his house adjoins some property of mine, and when I get 
possession of it, I can make some valuable improvements there 
which I have long had in contemplation. It cannot be long before 
the transfer will take place. The very means the flour dealer has 
taken to extricate himself from one difficulty will lead him into 
others, and the house is as certainly mine as if I had already the 
title deeds. 

Thursday.—Received to-day some very wrathful letters from a 
bevy of farmers who had wished to emigrate to the West, and to whom 
I had sold certain choice spots on Newcraft’s celebrated three mil- 
lion acre tract. They find the whole of the land they bought of 
me, ten feet under water. I cannot help that. I sold it to them as 
I bought it. The law maxim, caveat emptor, ‘let the purchaser be 
on his guard,’ plainly applies to this case. After all, they have got 
a good bargain. The alluvial which the western rivers deposit is 
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very rich; and I have no doubt that in about fifteen years these 
lands will all be in a fit state for cultivation. 

Friday.—Well, there is one of my children, at least, with whom 
I have abundant cause to be satisfied. My second son, Bob, who 
set out a few years ago with nothing but a letter of advice (not a 
letter of credit) from me, has returned home with a fortune of at 
least half a million. 

To relate Bob’s story would be as good as to write a treatise on 
banking, for it illustrates all the art and mystery of our craft. 
When Bob arrived at his place of destination he had not one cent in 
his pocket, but he so ingratiated himself with his landlady and his 
washerwoman, that they made no demand for payment for a whole 
month, and by this time he had established so good a credit with 
the storekeepers and other substantial residents, that he found it 
easy enough to pay his board and incidental expenses. When 
those from whom he borrowed wished to be repaid, he always got 
the means by borrowing from others. Being an industrious, enter- 
prising lad, he immediately set to work to establish a bank. He 
found some who were as needy as himself, but not half as knowing, 
easily persuaded to sign a petition to the Legislature for a charter. 
The substantial class of citizens he did not at this time suffer to par- 
ticipate in his operations. Bob borrowed the money to pay the ex- 
penses of his journey to the State Capital, borrowed the money to sup- 
port himself while there, borrowed the money to buy the Champagne 

with which he drenched the members of the Legislature, borrowed 
the money to pay for the sumptuous dinners and suppers with which 
he feasted them ; and, finally, after he had got a bill passed exactly 
to his liking, borrowed the money to carry himself to his new home. 
It was amusing enough to hear him relate how he worked his way 
along—how by treating one member to a bottle of Champaigne, he 
thereby ingratiated himself with that member so as to borrow 
enough from him to treat another member, and so on, till he had 
treated them all round, and then begin again. When he got back 
to his new home, he had to borrow money enough to buy blank 
books, and pens and ink, wherewithal the Commissioners might 
receive subscriptions for the stock of the new bank. The number 
of shares being duly subscribed, the first instalment was paid in, in 
coin borrowed for one half hour from various friends in the neigh- 
borhood. Having the example of moral and religious New England 
before him, Bob had no scruple in swearing that the coin paid in was 
the property of the bank. At this crisis a difficulty occurred that 
was truly alarming. The engraver who had the bank notes pre- 
pared, refused to deliver them up except forcash. But Bob whose 
resources of mind are equal to any exigency, got over this difficulty 
in a way he did not tell me, and then by buying desks and a counter 
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on credit, brought the bank into immediate operation. At first 
the more substantial inhabitants were shy about receiving the 
notes, and still more shy about touching the stock of the bank. 
By little and little, Bob dispelled their fears. By circulating his 
notes ata distance from the bank, he kept them out a long time. 
By various means, he contrived to accumulate a stock of specie, the 
whole of which he displayed most ostentatiously on his counter, 
and then that it might be generally known how abundant specie was 
with him, he had his agents out who, under one pretext or another, 
used to request their friends as a matter of favor to go to the bank to 
get notes exchanged for them. As the silver thus paid out, came 
back the same day, Bob made a small sum effect a great many 
exchanges. By arts like this, the notes of Bob’s Bank became 
current in the whole country round, and he found one dollar in 
silver quite sufficient to support a circulation of twenty in paper. 
The more substantial citizens still showed little disposition to touch 
the stock; but when at the end of six months, the bank declared a 
dividend of ten per cent., they became so eager to bite, that Bob’s 
first impulse was to sell all out, and let them have the whole con- 
cern to themselves. A little reflection convinced him that this 
would be folly. He, however, as a favor, parted with a few shares 
to some three or four of the most wealthy, and whose habits were 
such that he was sure that they would never interfere with his 
management. By these means he increased the anxiety of the 
others to buy, and inspired such general confidence in the bank 
that all the spare cash in the neighborhood was left with him for 
safe-keeping. Beinga good Democrat—that is to say, a Democrat 
by trade (heaven forefend that any son of mine should be a Demo- 
crat in principle)—being a good Democrat by trade, he got a snug 
slice of the public deposites. Then commenced scenes of unexam- 
pled prosperity. The prices of property of all kind were doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled. Enterprises of all kind were invigorated. 
The whole style of living was changed. The young women for- 
sook their spinning and knitting, to play upon pianos and dance 
cotillions. ‘The young men laid down their mechanical tools and 
agricultural implements, that they might partake of the gentlemanly 
recreations suited to their age. The great increase of wealth, and 
the advance of refinement which accompanied it pari passu, were, 
as Bob describes it, equally gratifying and astonishing. It really 
did my old heart good, to hear that a son of mine had, while 
advancing his own fortune, done so much towards promoting the 
prosperity of his country. But who can stand up against the atro- 
cious experiments of our detestable Government. Even the “ great 
financier’? with his thirty-five millions of capital has sometimes 
quailed ; what wonder, then, that my son Bob’s bank which began 
business without any capital at all, should be brought into straits. 
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I do not allude here to its stopping payment in common with the 
other banks of the country: that was a blessing to both the banks 
and the community. But, through a series of disasters, the notes 
of Bob’s bank became greatly depreciated, till at length the other 
banks refused to take them at all, and then they became worth 
nothing. Bob was game to the last. He saw the storm approach- 
ing when he was the principal debtor to the bank. One by one he 
drew out all the notes on which he was indebted, by prevailing on 
the other directors to receive in their place, the notes of other 
men he had on hand, men, which his enemies say, were men of 
straw, but Bob, on his honor, assures me, they were all first rate 
men, and equal at least to the Rathbuns, the Hermans, &c. &c., 
up to the very day before that on which they stopped payment. 
Bob thus got payment of all the debts that were due to him, and 
paid all the debts that he owed, leaving him unencumbered pro- 
ductive property of the value of five hundred thousand dollars. 
He did, indeed, lose a little on his bank stock, but he does not 
regard this, having sold out the greater part of his shares at an 
enormous advanre, and retained so many only as were necessary to 
qualify him for the office he held in the bank. 

I will pit my son Bob against any man’s son in the country, 
“the great financier ’’ alone excepted. Such a son would rejoice 
any father’s heart. 

Saturday.—Devoted part of to-day to a tenth reading of the let- 
ters of the “great financier.’’ I have heard some who ought to 
know better, talk of this truly great man in rather disparaging 
terms—speak of him as a mere clerk with a pen behind his ear 
lending other people’s money, and instead of attending properly to 
his business, on the principles of commercial banking, engaging in 
stock-jobbing, wholesale pawnbroking, and all kinds of political 
intrigue. ‘* Where,” they ask, “is the evidence of his great skill 
asabanker? With thirty-five millions of capital, and credit which 
gave him the command of at least as much more, he was one of the 
first to suspend specie payments. The cause which led the other 
leading banks in the country to stop payment, namely, the distribu- 
tion of the public money among the States, did not immediately 
affect him, for he had none of that money on deposit. As for what 
he avers were the remote causes of the general suspension, namely, 
the Specie Circular and the Bank of England’s withdrawing its 
support from the American merchants in London, these commenced 
their operation nearly a year before. As a “great financier’ he 
ought to have foreseen their effects, and guarded against their dis- 
astrous consequences on his own institution. If he had maintained 
specie payments for only one month, after the other banks sus- 
pended, the Government would, under the existing laws, have been 
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compelled to employ his bank as its sole financial agent, and thus 
his triumph over the Government, which is the wish dearest to his 
heart, would have been complete. Over and above this, the art of 
a banker consists in his making every body pay interest to him, 
while he pays interest to nobody. The “great financier” has so 
managed matters that the amount on which his bank is paying in- 
terest seems nearly to equal the amount of its active investments 
beyond the capital paid in. 

It is ever thus: 

“Envy does merit as its shade pursue.” 

There were not wanting those who used to speak of John Law, 
the illustrious founder of the Mississippi scheme, and of the equally 
illustrious projector of the South Sea bubble, in terms equally dis- 
paraging. Even Timothy Dexter did not escape reproach, and I 
have lately read a biography of Samuel Terry, the Rothschild of 
Botany Bay, in which that truly great and good man is spoken of 
ina manner anything but laudatory. 

The persons who speak in this way about the * great financier,” 
may have a very adequate acquaintance with bankigg as a science, 
but they do not reflect sufficiently on the difference between the 
science and the art of banking. There can be no doubt that the 
“ great financier ’’ having no public money to transfer, and having 
the control of some seventy or eighty millions of capital, might, by 
taking due measures in due time, have avoided suspending specie 
payments. But, then, what would have become of the stock and 
other speculations in which his friends, to say nothing of himself, 
were so deeply interested? Isit no part of a banker’s duty to take 
care of his friends or himself? And, after all, did not the bank 
gain largely by the suspension of specie payments? And if our 
odious Government, and the stupid people, and the other banks had 
only let the ‘ great financier” alone, the same blessed suspension 
might, according to a hint given in one of his letters, have been 
continued for twenty-four years, or for as long a period as payments 
were suspended by the Bank of England. 

Let the envious and the malicious carp as they may, the “ great 
financier’ is the very Napoleon Bonaparte of the times—the great- 
est man living. Who else but he could, besides managing seventy 
or eighty millions of capital, in various parts of the world, and in 
various branches of business, and managing it all well—who else 
but he, could find time to regulate the elections, afterwards regulate 
the members of the State Legislature when they are elected, keep 
Congress in due order, take a hand in President making, and then 
find leisure to illuminate the public on the subject of currency and 
finance? In the multitude of his avocations, political, commercial, 
and literary, he more nearly resembles Mohammed Ali, Pacha of 
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Egypt, than any other gentleman of my acquaintance, but he goes 
far beyond Mohammed. 

Sunday.—As my two beloved spiritual guides are both absent 
from the city, I did not go to church to-day. I cannot endure the 
Maultexts and the Mangletexts who supply their pulpits, and who 
are always prating about what they are pleased to call a good life as 
essential to religion. But what a blessed institution the Sabbath 
is! I know not how a poor creature like myself, busily engaged 
from morning till night on week days, could ever get along but for 
the intervention of this precious day of repose. On Sunday I al- 
ways feel so tranquil and collected, that, between sermons, I review 
my transactions of the past week, and lay my plans for that which 
has just commenced. Sometimes, when the sermon is not very 
edifying, I devote the time of service to meditating on the best 
ways and means of increasing my riches, and consequently ad- 
vancing the welfare of my poor fellow travellers to eternity. To-day, 
as I did not go to church I spent most of the time in posting my 
books. Posting books on a Sunday, as a general practice, I do not 
approve; but works of necessity must be attended to. I should 
not exactly like my friends of the Journal of ——— to know howI 
was employed, though I was so wary it is almost impossible that my 
conduct should bring any scandal on the cause of religion. 

Monday.—Rumors have of late been afloat that the “ great finan- 
cier”’ has turned Loco-Foco. They sorely trouble some of our 
friends, especially those in the Middle States, on whom he has been 
pressing heavily, in order that he may strengthen his means for 
bringing the South-Western States into complete subjection. But 
such reports do not affect me. I know the man too well to believe 
that he can ever turn Loco-Foco, except in the same sense that my 
son Bob became a Democrat. That such a change should take 





place in appearance is quite possible, for he has political as wellas 
pecuniary objects to advance; and, I have no doubt, would rather 
see himself President than either the ‘“* Hero of Tippecanoe,” or the 
“Orator of Ashland,” or even “ the god-like man” of our American 
Athens. Still some of his movements were rather puzzling. But 
that tranquillity of mind which the blessed Sabbath always brings 
with it, has enabled me at length, as I think, to fathom his designs. 
He has already established one agency at London, and another at 
Liverpool. To these he probably means to add others in various 
parts of South America, at Canton, and other parts of Asia, to say 
nothing of Botany Bay and Van Dieman’s land. I hope sincerely 
he will embrace New South Shetland in his plan. By agencies 
thus numerous, and remote from one another, he may establish a sys- 
tem of “ kite flying ” which will, by its magnificence, utterly astound 
the inventors of that noble art. He will draw a bill on Rio, and 
take that up by a bill on Valparaiso. This he will redeem by a bill 
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on the North West Coast, and then redeem that by a bill on Canton, 
When this is due, take it up by a bill on Botany Bay, (there are 
several banks there already ) and that by a bill on Van Dieman’s 
land, (where there is at least one bank.) The next step will be to 
New South Shetland, and then he can proceed round and round the 
globe. ‘This system will come nearer the plan my excellent friend 
Newcraft* has for many years been trying to discover, than any 
thing I have ever met with. Newcraft’s grand object has been to 
mature a system of bauking by which the disagreeable necessity 
of ever paying at all, may be avoided. Postponing payment in- 
definitely, by drawing and counterdrawing on all the towns in the 
universe, is the next thing to never paying at all and if the 
great financier’s”’ bank should chance to be bursted in bringing 
the system to perfection, why, then there will be only a verbal dif- 
ference between postponing payment indefinitely and never paying 
at all. 

I sometimes think this may be part of the “great financier’s” 
design. No greater evidence can be given of skill in the art of 
banking, than by now and then breaking a bank at the proper time. 
He is extremely fond of comparing banking and steam-power, 
and I have often had occasion to think of the comparison, in re- 
flecting on the fate of that noble steam-boat, the “ Nick Biddle.” 
When that magnificent vessel first made her appearance in front of 
the orderly city of Vicksburg, where there seem to be more banks 
than churches, the multitude on the shore greeted her with loud 
huzzas. Her name alone sufficed to inspire in that calm and Qua- 
ker-like population this hearty enthusiasm. But, in some few 
months after, the noble boat burst her boiler, and now nothing 
more is heard of her. 

McThwackem tells a story so pat to the point, that if I had any 
body to listen to me I would endeavor to repeat it.—As it is alto- 
gether too good to be lost, I must tell it to myself. 

In the western part of New York is the beautiful village of Jack- 
Downingsville, to which the Slickville Yankees go to finish their edu- 
cation, before they venture to extend their benevolent labors to the in- 
habitants of “ that great moral wilderness,”’ the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, just as certain Swiss go to Holland to be polished before they re- 
pairto Paris. At this interesting little place a juggler was once exhib- 
iting his powers, and his skill was so great that he utterly astonished 
even that worthy people, to whom legerdemain, in some at least of 
its branches, is so easy, that it seems to have been born with them. 
He thrust swords down his throat till nothing but the hilts were 
visible, and yet remained unwounded. He swallowed prussic acid 
by the spoonful, and yet remained unpoisoned. He squeezed him- 





* See autobiography of Ferret Snapp Newcraft, Esq., Democratic Review for May, 
1838. 
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self into a pint-bottle, and yet retained his natural size and shape 
Loud were the plaudits he received, which increased as the enter= 
tainment was prolonged, for each trick seemed more wonderful than 
that which had preceded it. At length, when the admiration of the 
spectators had reached a point it seemed impossible to surpass, he 
éxclaimed, ‘Now, ladies and gentlemen, I will perform a feat 
greater than any you have yet seen.” Without more ado, he took 
@ pistol and blew his own brains out. The company, having seen 
the wonders he had previously performed, waited for some time in 
silent expectation that he would collect his brains again, and stand 
before them a living man as at first. At length they became im- 
patient, and loud cries of “go on! go on!—what next? what next?” 
resounded through the room. But the poor juggler could go no 
further. This wonderful feat was his last. 

By some of his operations the “ great financier” has astonished 
the commercial world quite as much as the juggler by his feats 
amazed the people of the little town in the west of New York. Is 
this magnificent system of exchanges to be his last, or are we to 
exclaim ‘“ wHaT NEXT?” 

Cetera desunt.* 





* In a private note to us, Deacon Graball states that the line in Latin with which 
he closes, was presented to him gratuitously by his beloved pastor, the Reverend Dr. 
McThwackem, to whom he had applied for something pithy and pertinent to finish 
with. He adds, he was induced to wish for at least one classical quotation to adorn 
this part of his diary, from having observed how pretty the sprinkling of Latin 
appeared in the celebrated “black broth and iron money” speech of the illustrious 
Biosaveine from South Carolina. “I know not,” says the Deacon, “ what may 
be the meaning of my Latin sentence, but I hope there is nothing wicked in it.” 

We must tell the Deacon that there is something very wicked in it, for it means, 
if we apprehend it rightly, that this is the last we are to see of his diary. If so, the 
rising generation will be deprived of all that moral benefit they could not fail to de 
rive from a perusal of other private memorials of so very pious a man, and so very 
patriotic a citizen. Is it not wicked in him to withhold from others a knowledge of 
the means by which he has acquired his wealth, and to which he owes his usefub 
ness, sceing that he thereby prevents them from becoming as wealthy and as useful 
as himself? 

There is, however, another sense in which the Latin line may be taken, and this 
we hope is the right one. It may mean simply that the history of “the great finan 
cier” is not finished. ‘The preparations for the last great feat being but just begun, 


the catastrophe, of course, cannot now be given. 
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THE SPEECH OF THE MUMMY. 


{ ‘The victory in New York is so great, such a perfect Waterloo to Democracy and its 
Sub-Treasury, that the Mummy in its Sarcophagus, would cry out against all trae Whigs 
if we were not to rejoice with the overwhelming exultation that befits the occasion.” }~ 
Whig Paper. 


’*T was still o’er Egypt’s storied land 
While proudly walked the Queen of Light 
Amid her glory beaming band, 
And lighted up the “ Noon of Night.” 
Upon the arid waste were cast 
The Pyramids’ long shades of gloom, 
While they, huge relics of the past, 
Towered ’mid the skies the Mighty’s tomb. 
The Bedouin Arab slept from blood, 
The Wild Dog’s howl had died away, 
Afar the Nile’s reviving flood 
Sent flashing back the glancing ray, 
Old Cairo’s fanes in beauty glowed, 
The marble palace softer grew,— 
The Night Owl hooted to the Toad, 
And Bats through Pharaoh’s ruins flew, 
*T was such a night as Poets love, 
When mind communes with mind above. 


The Watchman on the Pacha’s tower, 
Had blown the trumpet note of time, 
While in the dark eyed Jewess’ bower, 
The turbaned lover slept in crime; 
A voice now came upon the breeze, 
It echoed o’er Old Memphis’ dust— 
It pealed through Memnon’s cypress trees~ 
And over Thebes’ foundation burst— 
Peal after peal, the echoing note, 
Swept round the ruin’s mossy peak, 
As though the Whigs by every vote, 
Had lease of power for a week, 
And now it shook the solid land, 
While temples rattled in their places, 
As though the “Callithumpian Band” 
Had given a concert to the Graces. 
Such was the Whig’s exulting shout, 
Raised when the “ Three Day’s” work was done, 
When through New York ’twas noised about 
That Marcy dost, and Seward won. 
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The Snoozing Mummy burst his lid, 

And came to speak of future time 
From Cheop’s mighty Pyramid, 

Upreared by cruelty and crime. 
And while he sported his segar, 

( A kind down East, they call long-nine, ) 
He freed his yellow lips from tar 

With Arthur Tappan’s “ Temperance wine,” 
Then with a hoarse sepulchral tone, 

As Wise or Bell have ever lifted, 
He sat upon the crowning stone: 

And thus the Whigs of Gotham sifted, 
And while in Saxon tongue he spoke, 
Columbia started and awoke.— 


“ What noisy Roysters break my sleep ?— 
Has Pharaoh Primus got permission 
His Court on Earth again to keep, 
By means of some new Whig ‘ Magician ? 
Has Israel’s wandering host returned, 
To bring new curses deep and strong: 
Or have the Infernal Spirits learned 
The last new fashionable song ? 
Has Queen Victoria got a Beau, 
Or Britain’s sway been made complete, 
In Canada’s for.d hopes laid low, 
And Freedom crushed beneath her feet ? 
Has grim Diogenes been able 
To find an honest man on earth? 
Or have the tribes beneath Old Babel 
A second time been scattered forth ? 
Has Hercules the mighty come 
To do the labors of a God ? 
Or has far Lapland’s sorcerer’s drum 
Awoke the sleepy land of Nod ? 
No! no! but ’pon my time-dried soul, 
The shout is from a tipsy Tory— 
A self-styled Whig, who gained the pol! 
Of Gotham, at the price of glory. 


Dark Ethiopia stretch thy wings, 
No more regret thy children’s color— 
For thee a Bradish loudly sings— 
And Seward, too, though somewhat duller, 
And since their children’s curly heads 
Became so dear to every ranter. 
The Whigs can’t sleep upon their beds 
*Till they amalgamate instanter. 
And backed by ancient maids and madams, 
They preach and pray, and grin sardonic, 
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And with their leader, Quincy Adams, 
They curse the South in style laconic. 
But some among them, simple fellows, 
Who love the shadow of a shade, 
Prefer the puffing—to the bellows— 
And run a Bubble-making trade; 
And worse than Holland’s Tulip fever, 
For there, at least, they had the Onions, 
They humbug every true Believer 
With burdens heavier far than Bunyan’s; 
And worse than South Sea bubbles too— 
For there the Whales were in deposit—- 
( The Bank was somewhat large, ’tis true, 
And Ocean was the money closet. ) 
But still the Whales were there in numbers, 
To be paid out to proper owners, 
Provided they would rouse their slumbers, 
And only brave the fate of Jonahs. 
In fact they ’ve played the very devil 
With common sense and people’s pockets, 
And now o’er golden cups they revel, 
And cheat the poor, and fill the dockets. 
And when they ’ve nothing else to do 
To gratify their windy pleasures, 
They pierce my Sarcophagus through, 
And scratch among my skirts for treasures; 
And if the gropers want more light* 
They set my legs to burning bright— 
They burn my legs—by Thebes they do— 
Why half my lower limbs are charred— 
I was no money hoarding Jew, 
Nor did I grind the poor man hard 
I was a genteel man of pleasure, 
And kept my hundred wives in order; 
And when I felt the want of treasure, 
I always found it o’er the border; 
And I invented Jews-harps pretty, 
To make the lasses show their teeth— 
They sold quite heavy in the city, 
But out of town beyond belief;— 
And then the art of calculation 
By characters from one to ten, 
I taught before the Yankee nation, 
Was thought of by the wisest men; 
And being thus the “ Pa” of figures, 
I calculate I Il be permitted 
To talk about the banks and niggers 
As one unqualifiedly fitted. 





* Travellers record that the peasantry of Egypt near the Catacombs, commonly use the 
Mummies for fuel. 
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Yet ye who roused the land in hope 

That it would love your Federal notions— 
With all your Royal Windsor soap, 

And Ethiopian cleansing lotions 
Can never wash its love away 

From those who hate your kingly features, 
Who love the glorious light of day, 

And leave the night to kindred creatures; 


But hold your breath and save your powder, 
Let Jersey Clerks be damned to fame, 
Let babbling scribblers roar the louder, 
And Phillis swell her loved one’s name, 
I can rejoice in Alto-Whig— 
Fire guns when rascals rob the poll, 
Talk large. brag high, and bluster big, 
And even damn the Speaker’s soul, 
And if need be, can use the rifle 
With deadly aim at Party’s call, 
Since thus Ill win, to conscience stifle, 
Apology or praise from all, 
If blood be on my hands or skirts, 
What then—the ngap was “ Party’s minion,” 
And dined and feasted ,—et the rest 
“ Be matter of opinion.” 
But since you go for squibs and singing, 
I'll let you have a “ spell of rhyme,” 
So down the side his old hat flinging, 
He howled ’gainst harmony and time; 
The Screech Owl heard him and grew jealous, 
While Boreas threw away his bellows. 


Tae Mummy Sivas. 


Lives there a Whig who would play second Fiddle, 
When Fiddle the first he could play by deceiving, 
Search through the country from Harry to Biddle, 
And when ye behold him, why seeing’s believing— 
Cling for your hope of ascendency to him, 
Bring him to daylight and trumpet his name, 
For he, only he, if your party but knew him, 
Can it ever from utter prostration reclaim. 


Can they who have winked at the perjurer’s crime, 
Deem the frauds can preserve that obtained them their power 
Or such triumph avert for a moment the time, 
When Justice and Truth shall o’er Artifice tower. 
The triumph of fraud over principle flings 
A shadow of terror round Liberty’s shrine, 
As though the red monster of Hell shook his wings 
O’er Virtue’s bright resting place pure and divine. 
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And they who their country in peril forsook, 
And lit up her hills with their beacon-fire’s glow, 
Who traced out in letters of shame in their book, 
—°Tis a sin to rejoice when we conquer the foe”— 
Wild panic may raise our good cause to o'erwhelm, 
And thunder and flash as in times that are past; 
But the Ship of the People, with Truth at her helm, 
Shall ride out the tempest in safety at last. 


Keep our party but free from all selfish pollutors, 
Give our foes, if they wish, all the Talents and Learning, 
And let them, if anxious, be decency’s tutors, 
Sages and sattelites, bold and discerning. 
Distress and defeat cannot bring us a terror, 
The land will be free spite of shin-plaster hosts, 
And Truth and its party will triumph o’er error, 
When rag-mills and shaving-shops give up their ghosts. 


Oh glory! linger beauteous still 

Above the Pilgrim’s hallowed shore— 
Light up each solitary hill 

From rocky mount to Ocean’s roar 
Oh! say not that the freeborn race 

Have bartered birthright for a song— 
That o’er them History’s pen shall trace 

The right submitted to the wrong. 
There is a principle of right 

To guard the Patriot’s land from harm, 
Though often dimmed, it flashes bright 

When damning traitors raise their arm, 
Egypt forgot it, in her hour 

Of might and fame, and sank in gloom, 
And left the lesson in each tower, 

And lettered wall, and pictured tomb. 
That principle still lives carest 

And spite of faction’s sordid chains, 
Will live to make our country blest, 

And scatter plenty on her plains. 


Let Whig Briarius stretch his arms, 
And Discord rear her venomed dart, 
Democracy fears no alarms: 
Enshrined within a nation’s heart; 
Then merge each selfish wish in love, = 
Love for the Glory of the Free! 
High let your shouts arise, above 
The wailing wind and sounding sea. 


The lazy Turk ’mid rosy bowers, 
Has read his doom in words of fire, 
And where Olympus,—purpled,—towers, 
The Greek hangs o’er a broken Lyre— 
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Sad Judah’s scattered minstrels weep 
Beside the streamlet’s silver flood, 
While on the lonely willows sleep 
The Harps of Beauty stained with blood. 
Tadmor and Balbec from their dust, 
- Mourn o’er their fallen fanes of pride, 
And Edom from her grave of lust, 
Howls sadly on the mountain side. 
Dark Ethiopia, sorrow brings, 
In sorrow to her bitter lot, 
While from her slime, black Sodom sings, 
“ Forgetting God, by God forgot.” 
And where the wondering travellers gaze 
On mighty wall and time-worn tomb, 
The solitary camel strays, 
And scowling sand storm sweeps in gloom. 


And did the lands where Science sprung, 
And mighty Monarchs held control, 


Where “‘ Music heavenly maid was young”= ! 


Where Shiloh came, to save the soul, 
In darkness sit for countless years, 

A by-word to the wide spread earth, 
In spite of groans, and sighs, and tears, 

And golden hoards, and noble birth? 
Then deeper far will be the gloom 

That like a cloud shall wrap thy shore, 
When Discord rears her mighty tomb, 

And o’er thee, Ruin, writes ‘‘ No More!” 
By Bunker Hill the Turk may stand 

And ask who rear’d its half built tower; 
Or trace vast cities in the sand, 

And seek in vain, their name and power, 
The bones of patriots may be piled 

To warm the shins of Greek or Jew, 
And where the loveliest hamlets smiled, 

The Tartar’s foot may brush the dew. 
As brighter flashed thy morning light, 

So darker shades shall rule thy night. 


Illustrious shores now bathed in light, 

The pride of God and man’s desire, 
Like Graccha gemmed with jewels bright— 

Like Salem wrapped in holy fire. 
Would you Oblivion’s wave ride o’er, 

And hear the nations cal! you blest; 
Would mid the stars your Eagle soar, 

And morning’s purple bathe your crest? 
Down inthe dust in meekness bow, 

And seek alone fair Virtue’s crown; 
Before the world renew your vow, 

And hurl Disunion’s banner down. 
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The Mummy ceased, his work was o’er ° 
Then sought his tomb, and shut the door, 
And slept, as he had slept before. 


THE CANADIAN AVATAR. 





{On Sunday evening, the whole of the back country, above Laprairie, presented 
the awful spectacle of one vast sheet of lurid flame; and it is reported, that not a 
single rebel house has been left standing. God only knows what is to become of 
the surviving Canadians and their wives and families during the approaching 
winter, as nothing but starvation from hunger and cold stares them in the face. 
The integrity of the empire must be asserted, peace and prosperity must be secured 
to British subjects, even at the expense of the entire Nation Canadiene. The his- 
tory of the past proves that nothing but sweeping them from the earth and laying 
their habitations level with the dust, will prevent renewed rebellions south of the 
St. Lawrence.”— Montreal Herald, November 13, 1838. 

“ At sunset they (the patriots) held out a flag of truce, which, though displayed 
three times, the British did not regard. They had orders to give no quarters and 
take no prisoners.” —Letter from Ogdensburg, published in the New York Ameri- 
can, November 22, 1838. 

“By a despatch received from Colonel Turner, dated Cornwall, November 12, 
9p. M., we learn that all is going on brilliantly below—that Beauharnois was 
taken, all the prisoners released from the rebels, no rebels made prisoners, and that 
the country was all in flames.”—Kingston U. C. Chronicle.} 


Can the warriors of England then glory in shame, 

And consent to seek laurels mid the cottage’s fire? 
How the wail of the mother will trumpet their fame, 

And the shriek of the babe give their deeds to the lyre! 
What though the white flag of submission did wave, 

An emblem of peace mid the havoc of strife, 
No mercy they gave but the flame and the grave 

No hope but the gleam of the cutlass and knife! 


Yes, “brilliantly” burn the poor cottager’s home, 
Where innocence slept with her beautiful ones, 

By the sweet silver streamlet, or mountain rill’s foam, 
By Lawrence’ proud stream, that in majesty runs, 
The vale where the foot of the stranger scarce trod,— 

The rifle that looked but the deer in the face,— 
The hind that could barely pay homage to God,— 
Are these the refused of the conqueror’s grace? 
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Reck you the cost of your blood-sustained sway, 
The Widows, the Orphans whose land you devour— 
Or that England shall feel in her terrible day, 
That God is above you in spite of your power. 
Forget you that Truth is still beaming in Heaven, 
Know you not Justice, though sleeping, is sure, 
And that the destruction your mercy has given, 
It may call for a kindred destruction to cure? 


And America, too, on her pillow reclined, 
Calmly folded her hands on her bosom of cold, 
As though the oppressed could no precedent find, 
For spurning their chains like our fathers of old, 
Rebellious are they who would govern themselves, 
Rebellious are they who would scorn to be slaves, 
Take down your bright volumes from History’s shelves, 


And open the seals of your forefather’s graves ;— 


Read out the proud story from letters of gold, 
And hurl back the libel that darkens their way, 
The stars and the stripes when in glory unrolled, 
Were the symbols of rebels as guilty as they. 
We weep for the brave who their fetters despise 
And kindle with rapture at Liberty’s birth, 
And while we would fan her bright flame to the skies, 
Have our hearts nota pulse for the trampled to earth ? 


When the yoke of the spoiler has galled the proud neck, 
And the iron of terror sunk deep in the soul, 
When nothing is left but a plank of the wreck, 
In the night of that storm that o’er England may roll ; 
Then Liberty’s life may awaken the bones 
That bleach on the shores of the fair Chaudiere, 
And a nation come forth from its bondage and groans 
As proud as the land in its loveliness here. 


When the seraph of light in the sunbeam shall stand, 

And call the nations of Earth to the Judgment of God, 
Where sheeted in crimson the hosts of the land, 

Render up to the wine-press of Vengeance their blood— 
Aye then shall the wail of the butchered be heard, 

And the shriek of the infant ring terribly clear, 
And the tyrants of Earth in the Day of the Lord, 

Know the mercy deserved by the merciless here. 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM E. STONE. ESQ, 


The following letter from Wm. L. Stone, Esq., will be read with interest, as settling 
in a definite and satisfactory manner, the interesting historical fact that Brant 
was ‘10t at the Battle of Wyoming, and had neither act nor part in that relentless 
massacre, with which his name, in history, and in poetry, has been alike identified, 
The “ Historic Doubts,” which our article on Colonel Stone’s work, interposed 
between all previous record and tradition on the subject, and the unequivocal ex- 
«mption from any connection with the matter, which was so confidently and un- 
expectedly claimed for the Mohawk chief by his biographer, have been productive 
of a happy effect, in inducing an investigation on the part of that careful author, 
which may be said to have set the question finally at rest. 

That the evidence on this point now brought forward by Colonel Stone, may be re 
corded in connexion with the position it controverts, we prefer inserting it in the 
present volume, to delaying it for a second article which we had contemplated on 
this very interesting and important work, embracing several historical questions of 
moment, which did not fall within the scope of our former paper. In publishing 
it we cheerfully record our sense of the indefatigable pains, and sagacious indus- 
try, in search of facts, which so eminently distinguish Mr. Stone’s historical 
works, and which so fully entitle his assertions in this resvect to the confidence 
of his readers. 


To the Editors of the Democratic Review :— 
New York, November 9, 1838. 


GENTLEMEN :—I owe you my thanks for the liberal space allotted 
in the October number of your spirited Magazine, to a review of 
my recent work illustrating the border history of the American 
Revolution, entitled the ‘Life of Brant.” My acknowledgments 
are also due to the accomplished writer of that article, for the ability 
with which he has executed his task, and the favorable opinion he 
has expressed of the work. 

I am aware that public acknowledgments of this description are 
unusual. But my reviewer having raised a question, for the pur- 
pose either of eliciting farther information, or of throwing doubt 
upon a fact assumed and defended in my work, it is not proper that 
Ishould pass it by unheeded. I must either sustain the position 
that has been questioned, or tacitly admit that it cannot be sus- 


tained. 
The reviewer will readily comprehend the point to which I am 


inviting your attention. In conformity with the uniform declara- 
tions of Joseph Brant—or Thayendanegea—for I prefer calling 
him by his Indian name,—in conformity, moreover, with the tradi- 
tions of his family, and with the oral testimony of his contempora- 
ries in the British service,—and in the face of all the previous 
written history of the battle and massacre of Wyoming,—I have 
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assumed and positively asserted, that Thayendanegea was not en- 
gaged in that treacherous and bloody affair. My own impression 
that such was the fact, after a full examination of the case, amounted 
to positive belief, and I adduced such evidence as was at hand, to 
sustain the assertion. My reviewer, however, is not satisfied. 

“We should be glad,” says he, “to see this matter a little more fully explained, 
Where was Thayendanegea at the time? How engaged? Whoare the British 
officers referred to by Mr. Stone, as the compurgators of Brant? Only one of them, 
a Mr. Frey is mentioned by name. John Brant, a son of Joseph, visited England 
in 1822, and with honorable filial piety strove, in correspondence with Mr. Campbell, 
to vindicate the memory of his father from the imputations connected with this mat- 
ter, which the poem of Gertrude of Wyoming had disseminated wherever the Eng~ 
lish language is read. It is singular that neither the letter of John Brant, nor the 
documents he laid before Mr. Campbell, are giventous. We discover their unsatis 
factory nature from Mr. Campbell’s reply. He says: ‘I rose from perusing the pa- 
pers you submitted to me, certainly with an altered impression of his (Thayendane- 
gea’s) character. The evidence afforded induces me to believe that he often strove to 
mitigate the cruelty of Indian warfare. Lastly, yow afirm that he was not within 
many miles of the spot where the battle which decided the fate of Wyoming took 
place, and, from your offer of reference to living witnesses, I cannot but admit the 
assertion.’ We ask again, how many miles off was he «when the battle was fought? 
Where was he arrer the battle was fought, the next and the following days, when 
the Indians and Tories ravaged the valley, and drove the inhabitants to perish in 
the mountains? Who are the ‘living witnesses’ of his absence from the battle, 
even? When Gordon, Ramsay, Belsham, Adolphus, and, as Mr. Stone candidly 
admits, ‘every written history of this battle extant, not even excepting the last re- 
vised edition of the Life of Washington, by Chief Justice Marshal;’ when all these 
old accounts concur in representing Brant to have accompanied this expedition, the 
evidence should be very full, and very circumstantial, to establish the contrary ‘in 
the face of every historical authority.’ We confess to be not very well satisfied as 
to the whereabout and the occupation of the Mohawk chief, the man always present 
‘wherever a blow could be struck to advantage,’ on this occasion, when his Indians 
were reaping such a plentiful harvest of blood and plunder among the blazing rafters 
of Wyoming. We need to see more evidence on the subject.”’* 

The objection is taken in a rather imposing form, I admit, and 
the questions are speciously put. I likewise admit the ingenuity 
of the attempt to extract evidence against me from Mr. Campbell’s 
letter, conceding the very fact I have asserted. The latter, how- 
ever, may safely be left to speak for itself. My business is with 
the questions. ‘ Where was Thayendanegea at the time ?” [ of the 
Battle of Wyoming.] ‘ How engaged?’ ‘ Where was he AFTER 
the battle was fought, the next and the following days?” Really, 
Messrs. Editors, these are questions which it never occurred to me 
that I should be required to answer. Thayendanegea was a son 
of the forest, and the wide wildernesses of the Continent ** were 
all before him where to choose.”” He may have been upon the 
war-path in some other direction. He may have been upon the 
chase—or in attendance upon a council of his people—any where 


but at Wyoming. There he was not. But all this does not an- 
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swer the querist. ‘ Who are the living witnesses,”’ he asks, “ of 
his absence from the battle?” Most happy am I to answer this 
question directly to the point. Since I had the pleasure of reading 
the eloquent essay of my reviewer, I have made a visit to the chief 
town of the Seneca Indians, and in the course of my investigations, 
I ascertained who some of those “living witnesses’’ were. Among 
others was the renowned Kaoundoowand, better known to Ameri- 
cans as CapTaiIN Poxzarp, with whom I had an interesting inter- 
view. He is a brave old chief, with a finely developed head, and 
most benevolent aspect, and faculties entirely unimpaired. I was 
accompanied by Orlando Allen, Esq., a gentleman residing at Buf 
falo, who is intimately acquainted with the Senecas, and speaks 
their language well; and also by a Seneca chief, now a licensed 
Attorney, residing at Buffalo, who acted as my interpreter. Kaoun- 
doowand was a young but active chief during the whole war of the 
Revolution, and paiticipated in most of the principal Indian engage- 
ments. After the peace of 1783, he became the fast friend of the 
United States, and fought gallantly on the Niagara frontier during 
the war 1812-’15. He informed me that he was one of the Seneca 
warriors who met General Schuyler at the council held at the Ger- 
man Flats, in the summer of 1775. He was engaged in the battles 
of Wyoming and Newtown, and his declarations were repeated and 
positive, that Thayendanegea was not at Wyoming. The Indians 
engaged in that battle were chiefly Senecas, and their leader was 
the late Gi-en-gwak-toh,* the predecessor of the late Young-King, 
who died about ten years ago, at the Cataraugus reservation. 
Kaoundoowand farther stated, that but few of the Mohawk war- 
riors were in the battle of Wyoming, the greater part of them re- 
maining at Niagara, during the Campaign. Where Thayendane- 
gea was at that precise period, he could not tell. His impression 
was, that he, too, remained at Niagara. Certain it was that he was 
not at Wyoming; and such is the testimony of the other Seneca 
warriors who were engaged in that battle and yet survive. [I trust, 
Messrs. Editors, that my respected reviewer is answered, not only 
to his own satisfaction, but to that of the public in general, and Mr. 
Thomas Campbell in particular. 
Iam, &c., 
Tue Avurnor or THe Lire or Brant. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Persons residing out of Pennsylvania cannot properly appreciate 
the late election and its results, or the present position of parties 
within its limits, unless previously acquainted with the state of po- 
litical affairs existing in that State. ‘The summing up of majorities, 
the boasts of success, and the character of the result, afford a very 
faint insight into the true state of affairs. PENNsyLVANIA, it is 
known, though inferior in numerical force to New York, has not 
been inferior to her in influence in the Union. She has been 
called the Keystone of the Federal Arch, and such has been her 
importance, that there have been constant and uninterrupted at- 
tempts to obtain possession of her by the minority, at one time by 
coaxing, at another by stratagem, and anon by force. She has al- 
ways been Democratic and has never deserted from the ranks. Every 
possible method has been tried to seduce her yeomanry, but they 
have remained invariably true to the principles and practice of De- 
mocracy, and it is doubtless owing, in a great measure, to their in- 
dependence and sincerity that she so universally bears the proud 
cognomen of THe Keystone Strate. 

It is well known that Pennsylvania was among the first States 
that supported our late venerable President, and while the patriot 
Jackson wanted support, either for principles or measures, she was 
ready and never wanting. The veto of the bank charter in 1832, 
affecting as it did Pennsylvania more immediately thas uny other 
State, raised at once a party, powerful in money and talent, and 
unscrupulous in the use of its influence and means, which threatened 
to annihilate the Democracy of Pennsylvania, and to take the State 
by storm. All know the failure of the first attempt. The Vero was 
triumphantly sustained by the people. Andrew Jackson obtained 
the proud majority of twenty-five thousand over the united votes of 
Whigs and Anti-Masons, and the Democratic banner waved trium- 
phantly atits home. Unfortunately there existed at this time, a divi- 
ded state of feeling in the Democratic party in regard to the Execu- 
tive, George Wolfe, arising from local political causes. He was in 
1832, the regularly nominated candidate of the party, and though no 
other Democratic candidate was started, he had a majority of only 
three thousand, and that too, within a month of the Presidential elec- 
tion, at which the majority was more than eight times that number. 
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Then it was that Joseph Ritner’s friends worked most industriously 
to sow the seeds of dissention in the Democratic ranks, aud to lay 
the foundation of that temporary (but to the Bank, vital) success 
which they afierwards enjoyed. Ritner had been a Democrat, and 
asa member of the Legislature, was celebrated more for his unflinch- 
ing opposition to State debt than any thing else. In 1828, the in- 
tense excitement which the abduction of Morgan, by the Free- 
inasons, occasioned in the western part of New York, spread to 
Pennsylvania, and extended itself so deeply among its citizens, 
that designing politicians found little difficulty in turning it into a 
new and powerful party engine. Ritner deserted to Anti-Masonry, 
and was one of the few who affected to believe in Masonry as a 


— 


POLITICAL evi 
Spirits were crowned with the success of creating in the State a 
new party called the Anti-Masonic. Many honest, but credulous 


Democrats were deceived and Jed into the ranks of this party, 


His efforts, at this time, assisted by a few kindred 


which they promptly abandoned when they saw the profligacy of 
nd the destitution of principle which characterized its 
Ritner used it as an instrument of personal ambition. 
le run and was defeated, as a candidate for Governor in 1829, and 
1832. In 1835, however, he again offered himself and met with 
better success. At this time the Democratic party had two candi- 
dates, Wolf and Muhlenberg, and this fatal division, causing many 
of the Democratic voters to take no part in the election, while 
Ritner received the vote of the whole Whig party in addition to 
that of his Anti-Masonie friends, he was elected Governor though 
at the same time in a minority of upwards of TWELVE THOUSAND. 
From that moment, the eloven hoof of the Opposition was ex- 
hibited; the bank was to be re-chartered at all hazards, and the 
Democracy of the State made to fall ‘like Lucifer never to hope 
again.’ 
The same causes which produced the election of Ritner gave to 
the enemies of Democracy, the majority in the State Legislature, 


| among the majority, was one who had emigrated from New 


ani g 
England, had all the Federal doctrines of the Hartford Convention, 
was a strong friend of abolition, and withal had sufficient address 


to acquire over-weening influence with Governor Ritner. It was 
under the ayspices of this master spirit, that the brief period of 
equivocal party ascendency thus acquired, was employed to perpe- 
trate the most stupendous and unscrupulous act of power, which 
Party had ever attempted in any of the States, and by which it 
was boldly designed to secure the perpetual ascendency of the fac- 
tion that conceivedit. This was no less a policy than the re-char- 
ter, by the State Legislature, of the vast political Bank, which the 
decisive voice of the nation, had already declared to be too strong 
fer the Union. The act by which this gigantic corporation was 
fastened upon the State, will ever be signalized, as the most re- 
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markable legislative fraud in the history of these States. The 
party in power, conscious of the deep distrust entertained by the 
people of their policy, and aware of their invincible repugnance 
] 


yr the time delng, thelr intentions 


to such a measure, so diszuised, f 
that the act by which the Bank was re-chartered, actually omitted 
all allusion to such a measure in its title, and both in that, and in 
its preamble, was apparently designed to effect, simply, the ever 
popular objects of repealing the taxes, and promoting the internal 
improvement of the State. The subsequent clauses, however, 
showed that these desirable measures, were to be accomplished 
by rechartering the United States Bank, with thirty-five millions 
of capital, and giving it a duration of thirty years. Politicians 
who were willing, in this manner, to saddle a single State, already 
enjoying an ample share of banking capital, for their own purposes, 
with the burden of an institution which, the United States was not 
able to endure, were as little likely to stint it in the character, as 
in the extent of the privileges they conferred. Accordingly, the 
st salutary restraints of the United States law were removed, and 
the gigantic corporation was permitted to enter into competition 
with citizens in every branch of industry, in which the option 
of its directors might direet its overwhelming capital to be em- 
ployed. \. return for these unexampled privileges the Bank was 
to pay an immense bonus to the State; and with this bonus the 
specific objects of the act were to be effected. In appropriating 
this sum by other clauses of the act, it was attempted to subsidize 
the whole State into an approval of its enormous provisions, by 
making liberal grants to local works in every section, which were 
thus to be created, as it were by magic, without burthening the 
people, while at the same time a perpetual party ascendency seem- 
ed to be secured over the State, by the network of internal im- 
provements in which it was enveloped, and the feeling of State 
pride, was artfully enlisted in favor of a system which seemed to 
promise benefits so vast, by means so simple. 
When the plan, however, became fully developed and under- 
stood, it met with the most strenuous opposition from the entire 
Democratic party. They possessed a decided majority in the 
Senate when the bill passed the House of Assembly, and the 
alarm with which they saw this majority rapidly diminish before 
the influence of the bill, and finally desert their principles, and 
assist the minority to pass it, had a salutary effect in knitting to- 
gether their divisions, and inspiring a general distrust of all special 
and ultra legislation. The Governor had been strongly opposed 
to the banking system and increase of bank capital, and it was not 
without difficulty that he was politically persuaded, or perhaps 
frightened, into the approval of the bill. ‘The same year chanced 
to be the time for districting the State, which was done witha view 


to subserve Whig interests and secure a majority in the next Legis- 
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lature. The stratagem, nevertheless, owing to the spirit which 
conduct so unscrupulous had inspired, only partially succeeded. | 
In the election of 1836, the Democratic party triumphed through- 
out the State ;—the master spirit himself was left at home, though 
the Senate being divided into three classes, retained its former 
political complexion. The governing faction well knew that the 
Democratic party of the State consisted of a large majority of the 
voters, and they resorted to every means calculated to cripple the 
Democratic vote, and if possible, perpetuate their own power. As 
one of the means of effecting this object, a law was passed com- 
monly called the Registry law, applying exclusively to Philadel- 
phia, which had from twenty-five thousand to thirty-thousand vo- 
ters, one-half of whom at least, were Democrats, so that at all 
times, the Federal vote of that place could be powerfully con- 
tested and sometimes overcome. Every restriction, however, that 
could be thrown upon the right of suffrage, would, it was rightly 
believed, operate against the Democracy. The great mass of this 
party, composed of mechanics and laborers, whose time was their 
only wealth, would not and could not, it was supposed, afford the 
time to have themselves registered, and would thereby deprive their | 
party of many votes, and thus give to Philadelphia such a heavy Fed- 
eral preponderacy, as would be adequate to check the strengthen- 
ing Democracy of the State. Other acts of a similar character and 
with a like purport were passed, and joy pervaded their ranks in | 
supposing they had eompletely vanquished the ‘ Hydra-headed 
Democracy.” The profligacy of the partisan leaders was un- 
blushing and almost avowed. Their whole aim was political supre- 
macy and selfish aggrandizement, all their plans were digested and | 
matured with that view, and well pondered over, as to their effects, 
before carried into execution. These things being done and the 
Federal party, as they had reason to suppose, firmly and immove- 
ably established in power, corruption and intrigue were rife among 
them, and a hard hand was meted out to their opponents. The re- 
charter of the bank, as we have seen, was the first desperate act in 
their fancied security. A bill to purchase locomotives for the use 
of the State was vetoed by Governor Ritner, because the Demo- 
cratic canal commissioners were still in office ( the time of the elec- 
tion not having come round ) and they would have had the purchase 
of them. The locomotives, however, being indispensably requisite, 
a bill was passed changing the time of appointment of the commis- 
sioners :—new commissioners of the Whig stamp were chosen, the 
bill was again passed and met the approval of the man who had ve- 
toed it but a few weeks previously, and this, merely because Demo- 
erats would have had the disbursement of a little money, which | 
these patriots were determined should be used for political patron- | 
age. 

The whole route of the State improvements, under the direetion 
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of the new canal commissioners, was filled with politicians, the 
heaviest prices paid for work, and the internal improvements funds 
were squandered in the basest political prostitution. Open war 
was waged by the Executive against the national Administration, 
illustrating the fable of “the gnat and the ox.” Ritner denounced 
Jackson and all his friends, and Jost no occasion to shoot his pop- 
guns at them, and the Io Pans of rejoicing among the faithful 
were frequent and loud. Nothing was too gross to attempt, and if 
possible, toexecute. Inconsistencies were regarded as nothing ; at 
one session, bills increasing the capital of the Girard and Moya- 
mensing Banks were vetoed, while similar enactments as to other 
banks in Philadelphia were permitted to be made; and this, mere- 
ly because the two first named had committed the} unpardonable 
sin of becoming depositories of the public money, after its re 
moval by General Jackson from the Bank of the United States. 
A bill for internai improvements was vetoed in the spring of 1837, 
because it contained appropriations to some companies to which 
Ritner and his men were hostile, though they had all approved the 
bill chartering the bank, which contained more numerous and more 
heterogeneous appropriations. The suspension of specie payments 
by the banks of the State took place within sixty days after this 
veto, and then arose huzzas and shouts for the foresight of Ritner, 
who, though he had vetoed the bill for other reasons, yet counten- 
anced by these honest lovers of truth, took to himself the credit of 
so doing, on account of the troubled times. Low as the State credit 
had been brought by this horde, still it had not sunk so low, but 
that all the money for the purposes of bill, could have been ob- 
tained on demand. Ritner, indeed, never dreamed of any such 
difficulty, and it was strongly doubted by those well acquainted 
with the character of his intelligence, whether he knew any thing 
at all about the financial state of the country, and whether all his 
knowledge on the subject did not come through his confidential 
advisers. 

The banks by their suspension, had incurred liability to forfeiture 
of their charters. The Legislature ( which had just adjourned ) was 
Democratic and could have exacted the penalty. This Ritner well 
knew, and also the fact that public opinion, from circumstances 
connected with some of them, would have amply justified the en- 
forcement of the penalty. He accordingly issued a proclamation, 
in which, afier abusing Mr. Van Buren’s Administration, and white- 
washing the illegalities of the State banks, he declared his intention 
Not to convoke the Legislaiure. The next sesssion ( 1837-’S) the 
Federalists still had the Senate, while the Democrats had a majority 
in the other house; the Independent Treasury system was dreaded 
by the former, as initiatory to an exposure of the banks, and some 
few Democrats were worked upon to oppose the measure. Ac- 
cordingly a resolution was adopted, urging Congress to postpone 
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all consideration of the question unti] the next session, and at the 
same time expressing + Fi i i n Van Buren, and 
in the intellivence of our Democratic Senators and Representatives 
in Congress.””’ The resolution went on to say, ‘‘and our Senators 
are hereby instrucied and our members requested to vote for such | 
a mode of receiving, keeping, and disbursing the publie monies, as 
will separate, as far as practicable, ile banks from the Government.” 

This resolution was adopted and approvep by Josepu Ritner; 
he signed an approval of the man he had abused, and acruaLLy 
RECOMMENDED TUE INDEPENDENT TrREAsURY,—though, as in the 
former case, it is but candid to state, that it is doubtful whether he 
understood what he was signing. In the saime year he approved a 
bill for Internal Improvements similar to the one he had vetoed, 
because it contained an appropriation for a SERPENTINE rail-road 
in Adams county calculated to benefit ‘Thaddeus Stevens, and of 
course, advance Ritner’s own political prospects. A law was also 
passed permitting members of the Legislature to hold offices, ( from 
which they had heretofore been properly excluded ) and immediate- 
ly upon the adjournment, Thaddeus Stevens of Adams, and John 
Dickey of Beaver, were appointed canal commissioners. ‘The lat- 
ter had been elected to the State Senate as a Democrat, but had 
gone for the bank, and in all things joined the Whig party, he here 


met his reward, and the State patronage was placed in charge of 

these men to be used to secure Ritner’s re-election. On the fourth 

of March, 188%, the Democratic Convention assembled and unani- 
aoe 


\¢ 


mously recommend Davip R. Porter as the Democratic candi- 


date for Governor, in opposition to Joseph Ritner, who was an- 
nounced as a candidate for re-election. Mr. Porter was a member 
of the State Senate, and as the Legislature did not adjourn for more 
than a month afterwards, every trap was set to catch him, but the 
unflinching Democracy of Mr. Porter foiled all their efforts; they 


were “kicking against the pricks,” and his opponents saw that 
ordinary warfare was not likely to bring them victory. 


A system of personal attack was, therefore, organized against Mr. 
Porter, of the most profligate and disgraceful description. The Fed- 
eral party have heretofore found their account in a similar mode of 
warfare. Democracy has not forgiven the infamous libels, which a 
thousand venal presses once made current against Jefferson. ‘The | 
denunciations of Jackson have hardly yet died upon the publie ear, 
and it eannot be forgotten that. every distinguished individual whom 
the People have delighted to honor, have as regularly been assailed 
with the blackest calumny and abuse of their Federal opponents. 
The political contests in Pennsylvania have been remarkable for 
zeal and ardor with which each party has engaged in them, sv that 
excesses committed during the canvass, whether of pen or tongue, 


ark. No parallel, 


however, can be found to the extent and malignity of this species 





must be virulent indeed to excite unusual re: 
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of persecution, which was directed against Mr. Porter. Detraction 


of the worst kind was employed todo its ofiee. In <¢ y | he had 
been implicated in a partnership, which, through no fault of his, had 
been unfortunate in business, and though he had settled with his 
creditors in a manner that left the most honorable conviction of his 
integrity on their minds, he was paraded in the journals which as- 


] 7 } } 
sume to themselves all the deeency, as a fraudulent bankru 


rt; and 
1 


executive tools were not wanting, who testified on oath to stories 


' 
i 


of embezzlement so utterly without foundation, that. the principal 
deponent was proved to have been only five years old when the 
facts he had sworn to were alleged to have taken place. These 
charges of perjury and forgery were, however, reiterated by the 
official cabal, and echoed by all their presses till the very day of 
election. Nor was this all; his domestic character was assailed by 
charges of almost every species of licentiousness and vice, and it is 
much to be regretted that the constant assertion of these things, 
tended to reduce the old fashioned majority of twenty-five thousand, 
which belonged to the State, though the falsehood of the charges 
was so clearly and conclusively established as to defeat the objects 
of their invention, and to make many honest Whigs come forward 
to vouch for Mr. Porter’s unblemished character, who were warm- 
ly opposed to his polities and would not vote for him. 

Upwards of ten thousand non-resident voters were introduced, 
under the executive patronage into the State, and judiciously dis- 
tributed on the various public works, so as to swell Ritner’s major- 
ity in the hour of need, while the arrangement of the districts had 
been managed in such a manner, that it was calculated the Demo- 
cratic party began the contest with a majority of nearly twenty 
thousand votes against them, which had to be neutalized before 
their efforts could tell in favor of their own candidates. This was so 
well understood, that, when the election had commenced, and was 
apparently going for Porter, a letter, announced as from a high 
authority in the State, was published in the National Intelligen- 
cer, for effect upon the South, which declared that unless the Dem- 
ocratic candidate should be elected by fifteen thousand majority, 
the State could not be considered safe for Van Buren in the next 
Presidential election. Besides all this, falsehood and deception of 
every kind were at work. A new Constitution was to be submitted 
to the people, and in the eastern part of the State where the old 
Constitution was popular, Ritner was asserted to be its friend, 
while in other portions, where it was unpopular, he was as deter- 
minedly claimed as the friend of the amended Constitution. 

It is characteristic and illustrative of the popular intelligence, that, 
deception on part of their rulers, never fails to recoil upon and dis- 
commit themselves. A party ora p litician who affect t disbelieve, 
or underate the sagacity of the people, can be successful only while 


undetected, and the popular distrust, when deeply rooted, can never 
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be overcome. The history of our parties and public men abound 
in pregnant illustrations of this great truth, which cannot be too 
fully impressed upon all public men. Mr. Ritner’s ignorance of 
this great principle led him to commit a signal act of weakness and 
inconsistency for the purpose of throwing dust in the People’s 
eyes, and which not only recoiled injuriously upon its author, but 
as a political move, was almost too ludicrous for effect. 

The banks of New York resumed payment early in the spring of 
1838; those of Pennsylvania prepared, and announced their inten- 
tion to resume, on the first of August 1838, and accordingly, just 
before that day, Ritner made haste to issue a proclamation, ordering 
them to resume on or before the thirteenth of August or he would 
visit upon them the penalties of the law. Now it must be borne in 
mind that the banks suspended on the eleventh of May, 1837, and 
the Governor exhibited the farce of finding out the fact rirreEN 
MONTHs afterwards, denouncing its illegality and ordering a re- 
sumption, and all this only after they had announced their readi- 
ness and intention so todo. The cause of the movement was not 
apparent until by the entire Whig press Mr. Ritner was proclaim- 
ed the friend of specie payments and it was heralded throughout 
the State that he had made the banks resume, which otherwise they 
would not have done, and (to their shame be it spoken ) the officers 
of the banks encouraged and promoted belief of what they knew 
was not true, with a view to aid his reélection; more especially as 
his proclamation was filled with the usual quantum of abuse of 
the National Administration and praise of his own. The people, 
however, saw through the wretched trick, and the only effect it 
produced, was that of attaching to his administration, the discredit 
of such an arrant piece of political charlatanry. 

The election day came and notwithstanding all the means used 
to prevent it, Generat Davin R. Porrer has been elected Gov- 
ernor by the proud majority of above nine thousand votes. If to 
these be added at least ten thousand non-residents, brought into 
the State for the purpose of voting for Ritner, it will swell the 
PAIR majority to about twenty thousand. Proud may the Demo- 
crats of Pennsylvania be of such a triumph! 

The party in power left no stone unturned, every engine was 
emy:loyed and every faculty exerted to secure its continuance in 
power, and they have sustained an-inglorious and overwhelming 
defeat and most righteously. To no one political object have they 
been steadfast excepting anoLir1on; and in that they have been 
most consistent. The Ritner attorney general of the State is a 
strong abolitionist and so are almost all, down to the lowest State 
officers. Ritner in his first message, advocated the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia forthwith, and recommended 
discussion of the question in the State. Pennsylvania, it was 
probably intended, should be the head quarters of abolition, and 
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the Whig party of the State, and probably of the Union, was to be 
identified with the abolition party. Whether recent events will oc- 
casion abandonment of this determination remains to be seen. 
Joseph Ritner was known (or supposed to be known) as the 
enemy of State debt, and yet he increased it upwards of THREE 
miLLions. He had avowed himself hostile to charters and yet 
there were more acts of incorporation passed during his Governor- 
ship than during all the previous years since Pennsylvania had been 
a State. He professed himself hostile to the banks, and yet he fa- 
vored their views and acted pretty much as their agent and instru- 
ment. He avowed himself an Anti-Mason and equally opposed to 
Whigs and Democrats, but soon gave himself to the embrace of 
the Whigs and did all the things he had most opposed ‘in days of 


yore.’ 
Such is the state of things with which the Democratic party had 


to contend, and such is the character of the victory they have 
achieved. The Governor elect is a gentleman of unbending and 
invariable devotion to republican measures; has been consistent in 
his professions and practice, and is respected at home and wherever 
known, as one amiable and upright in all his relations. He has 
filled various offices without complaint even from his direst foes, 
and can be relied upon as one who will exert all proper means to 
keep Pennsylvania and her institutions free from improper in- 
fluence, sustain her bright renown, and let no part of her impor- 
tance be impaired by measures of doubtful policy or anti-republi- 
can tendency. 

The election was a memorable one and its effects will be sensibly 
felt throughout the Union. Pennsylvania was the battle ground of 
the Union. Had the opponents of Democracy succeeded there, it 
would have inspirited them to hope of success at the national cam- 
paign; if defeated there, then they knew their chance would be 
utterly destroyed, and the warfare was waged with a reckless and 
exterminating spirit which showed their desperate situation. 

Fiercely was the battle fought, and gallantly was it won. A mu- 
tiny in the ranks had enabled the enemy to obtain possession of 
the citadel and the contest was, on the one hand, desperate, and 
fierce, and on the other, determined and conscious of the justice of 
its cause. To such a victory too much praise cannot be awarded, 
and to victors in such a struggle, should be given the plaudits and 
congratulations of the whole Republican party of the United States. 
The foe is conquered, and though it may again raise its arm to strike, 
it will again be conquered. The State has been delivered from the 
iron-handed rule of a despotic minority. Pennsylvania is erect, 
proudly and loftily as ever, proclaiming, as she did in 1776, that 
her coat of arms is, (and deservedly) ‘Virtue Liserty aNnp In- 


DEPENDENCE.” 
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THE THIRD VOLUME OF fHE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 


Txovau neither circumstances nor custom render it necessary for a periodical work 
to address its readers on the recurrence of the « ycle at which its numbers become a 
volume, yetas we lay each successive ook before our readers, the consciousness that 
we have gained another st pping stone in a new career, watched with some interest 
by our friends, renders the occasion a proper opportunity of riving from time to 
time such explanations or information, as the character of our work affords no op- 
portunity of saying in its regular pages. 

We have received repeated suggestions from various parts of the Union, that such 
a modification of our plan as would admit notices of current literature, and new 
books, would be an improvement; ond to these we reply, that we are sens ble of the 
additional interest such a feature would give our journal, while it would be a con- 
genial duty to ourselves, yet we have been induced to withhold it for sufficient rea- 
sons. We feel that while our pages are too limited now—libe ral, as we are in this 
respect, beyond the precedent of all our monthly contemporaries—even for the many 


Important public questions which press upon our attention, and which treated as they 


q 
oucht to be, with argument and illustration addressed to the reasoning facultics of 
the reader, will ever possess a far higher interest; it would be at the best but literary 
trifling to occupy a space. thet can be so much better taken up, with merely tempo- 
rary matter. Again, to notice new works with the care, candor, and thorough 


acquaintance with their conteats, which we could alone admit as requisites for the 


task—and which would indispensable to rescue such a departm ntofa prominent 
i I 

ie 7 | He. > 

periodic | from the contempt or insignificance which so justly attach, gen rally speak- 

in to this braneh of the nress—would r quire a time at 1 preparation that micht be 


more advantae ously devote d to subject sof endurit interest. 


Objections have been made tothe style of the likenesses which accompany our 
Yallery Pi. tt. ' " . ; Ph 
Gallery of Political Portraits. ‘These wa from a niistaken conception of what 
should be the e! ir t r of 7 ular ¢ Ma of this d ; iption The y are not pre- 


} 


sented as, nor intended to be finished eneravines, or accurate portraits of the re- 


spective orivinals, bat outlines, snirited in conee ption and faithful in exeention, of the 


individual, and such as might vive to our distant 1 iders a correct intpression of the 


actual, living character, as exhibited in ordinary life, of those whose public history 
and acts are familiarto the whol: land, while as individuals th yean | known only 
to the limited circle with whom they may be brought in contact. 

This, it will b linitted, | been fully accomplished tn each number of the serics 
published, and the interest as well as value which has in consequence attached to 
this feature of our work, prove to us a sufficient warrant for the additional expense 
which these engravines occasion. ‘They will be continued, from time to time, as 


occasion may serve. 
In our arrangements for the coming year, we do not contemplate any material de- 
viation from a plan that h so fully received the sanction of the publie; that it 


would arcue a want of appreciation on our parts of an encourngement as generous 





as it hasbeen , if we were not to meet it by inereased exeriions to render the 


Democratic Review more worthy of its nama, and of the great party whose princi- 
ples it advocates. 
to the time of sending this number to press nine o:ders to stop the Democratic 


Review for next yeur have been received from our entire list. Of these, four were 


occasioned by deaths or removals in the different States. Since the commencement 


of the present Volume, four hundred and cighty-nine new Subscribers have been re- 
ceived, a voluntary encouragement, which renders almost certain the permanent 


establishinent of the work. 


{t is proper to state that all the back numbers having been reprinted, some of 
them four times, full sets of the work from the commencement can be supplied to 


all who require them. 
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